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““*1 cant help it,’ gasped Mrs. Derringer... . ‘This wind takes all my breath away, and | don’t seem 
to have owned a hairpin for days."’ 
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The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
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I._ANNEXED IN ERROR. 


OMMANDER JOHN KELLY 
L McTURK was seated on a 
green up-ended gin-case, with a 
trimly booted heel under each elbow, 
busily employed in putting his impressions 
of Mana-o-loa harbour on to a three-feet- 
by-two canvas. His medium was oil- 
colour; his method called largely for the 
use of thumb and palette knife; and 
although even he did not consider the 
painting in any way complete, it already 
showed symptoms of being much on a 
par with his previous works. 

It was a curious trait of J. K. McTurk’s 
pictures that no one was ever yet known 
to guess the subject correctly, and further, 
that few people with anything like perfect 
eyesight could gaze upon their colour 
scheme without painful emotion. Com- 
mander McTurk modestly said himself 
he was “a bit of an impressionist.” 

The square green gin-case, a piece of 
jetsam from the 1 vague Pacific, was the 
only available seat on the dazzling white 
sand of the beach, and it cramped a man 
who measured six foot three to squat on 
it for more than an hour ata stretch. So 
when he had thumbed in a zigzagged 
streak of white to represent the breakers 
on the barrier reef, and a square of 
rasping green to mark the roof of the 
German Consulate, Commander Mc'l'urk 


stood up and gingerly straightened him- 
self. 

“Ouch!” he said, “that’s cramping. 
But it’s worth the trouble. In a week 
from now that picture will be history: 
‘Mana-o-loa before it was annexed to the 
United States.’ ” 

He looked round the glaring beach to 
make sure that no one was in sight, and 
then hurriedly adjusted his yellow wig, so 
as to show less forehead. He was very 
sensitive on the matter of this uneasy 
hair, and was probably the only man in 
the United States Navy who was ignorant 
of the fact that he was agreeably known 
in that service as Wiggy McTurk. 

As though she had been delicately 
waiting till this item of the toilette had 
been completed, a girl stepped out from 
behind a palmetto clump into view of 
the beach, saw Commander McTurk, and 
waved him a friendly greeting. She was 
dressed in crisp white muslins, and had a 
plaited muslin band round her panama, 
and under that outrageous sun she gave 
the eye a treat in coolness. As she came 
nearer, McTurk moved up the beach so 
as to feast his gaze upon her against the 
ultramarine background of the harbour 
water. 

She caught his idea, and laughed. She 
wagged a slim finger at him. ‘ Yes,” she 
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chaffed, “and you said last night, at Mr. 
McMechie’s, that you were not a iady’s 
man, but merely a boorish sailor. Well, 
commend me to sailors for subtle com- 
pliments.” 

“Oh, I never made the least pretence 
at not admiring you, Mrs. Derringer. 
Let me see: I saw you first up-town at 
Delmonico’s in New York, then at the 
Hotel Cecil in London, then at that 
Theatre Port Saint-Something in Paris, 
where the seats are so narrow you can't 
straighten your knees; and then of all 
places you turn up on McMcechie’s planta- 
tion in Mana-o-loa. Now, Mrs. Derringer, 
if I’d adored you silently in America and 
Europe, could I do less than tell you so 
when we meet on a Pacific coral heap to 
speak to one another for the first time ? ” 

Mrs. Derringer inspected the cleanliness 
of the green gin-case with a cautious 
finger, and then sat herself upon it and 
looked out upon the twinkling blues of the 
Pacific. ‘I wonder,” she said thought- 
fully, ‘‘ where we shall meet next. Neither 
you nor I will be allowed to stay much 
longer in these islands, that’s certain.” 

Commander McTurk stiffened. ‘‘ Ah,” 
he rasped, “that’s news tome. You and 
I, Mrs. Derringer, are both, I believe, 
United States citizens, and law-abiding 
citizens at that; and if our consul here 
does have a chewed-string backbone, it 
doesn’t follow we haven't stiffer set-up 
men left at home.” 

Mrs. Derringer waved a slim white 
hand to where four ugly obsolete war- 
ships bucked over the heavy harbour 
swells. ‘There are two Germans,” she 
pointed out. 

**One’s got no engines and the other’s 
no guns. And both have got boilers as 
thin as a rusted cracker tin. Neither of 
them could heave up and steam out 
against the bit of a breeze there is to- 
day.” 

‘The Britisher, I believe, is the pick of 
the fleet.” 

“Well, she can steam, if you count that. 
But she’s no armament. Chasing seal 
poachers is about all she’s good for.” 

* Still,’ Mrs. Derringer pointed out, 
“she’s better than our poor old Yankee 
relic.” 

“That’s a solid fact,” said McTurk 
savagely. “If it came to a pinch, our 
man would fight her till she sank, but as 
it is, it takes him all his time to keep her 
afloat with his guns housed.” 
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“But,” persisted Mrs. Derringer, “ it 
seems Captain Shaw won't fight. He 
told Mr. McMechie so at breakfast this 
morning, up at the plantation. He says 
his orders from Washington are plain; 
under no circumstances is he to bring 
about international complications.” ; 

“Huh!” snorted McTurk. ‘“ That’s 
politics. ‘That’s some saloon corner-man 
stretching his hand right out here across 
the Pacific, and using the Navy as 
a cat’s paw. Well, if Shaw’s a strong 
man, he'll know how to disregard in- 
structions if he considers that doing so 
is for the good of the United States. I 
know that’s what I’d consider duty if I 
were in command here.” ; 


“That’s quite believable, on your 
previous record,” said Mrs, Derringer 
drily. It was a sere point, and she 


knew it. 

“Well,” said McTurk judicially, ‘the 
circumstances were very much as they are 
here: it was a case of whether I cared to 
act for my own interest or for the United 
States, and of course there was no choice. 
The States pulled off the deal, and I was 
disowned, just to save somebody’s face. 
As you know,” he added, with a sigh, 
“T’ve been on the retired list ever since.” 

“Mr. McMechie was commenting on 
it. He further said that, as Captain Shaw 
intended to act by routine, and let the 
Germans, or the French, or the Johnny 
Bulls bounce themselves into possession 
of Mana-o-loa, he thought it quite on the 
cards that Commander J. K. McTurk 
would bring off a coup a@état, and put the 
States in possession of these islands, and 
himself back on the active list of the 
Navy all in that same coup~. I wonder if 
it will come off.” 

McTurk stared wistfully out over the 
tumbling blue-and-white waters. “I 
wonder too,” he muttered. 

Mrs. Derringer stood up, and tapped 
a little sand from her remarkably neat 
shoe on the green side of the gin-case. 
“Walk with me back to the plantation, 
will you?” she asked. ‘This beach will 
be no place to sit on presently. Look at 
the way the Trades have been blowing 
these last two days. We're in for a 
hurricane directly. ‘There, don’t laugh at 

You must 
up in_ these 


me for being weatherwise. 
remember I was brought 
islands.” 

They left the white beach and passed 
through the coast fringe of vegetation 
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to a good hard road beyond. The 
foliage of the palm trees rattled to the 
growing gale with a dry noise like hail 
ona corrugated iron roof. ‘The groups of 
natives, that an hour before had been 
talking excited politics, were breaking up 
as the portents of the storm became more 
clamorous. On the roofs of the native 
houses, which nestled here and there in 
clearings by the roadside, brown-skinned 
Kanakas were working with unaccus- 
tomed energy, with sennit rope and coral 
lump, to make fast the thatch against the 
tearing fingers of the greater gale that 
was tocome. ‘The temperature had gone 
down to 65° Fahrenheit, and nipped the 
whole island world with its unaccustomed 
chill. 

Once before they got to the higher 
eround they were given a glimpse of the 
harbour, foam-flecked and framed between 
swaying tree-trunks. The war ships, with 
their heavy crews, were ant-hills for in- 
dustry. They were all sending down 
their old fashioned topmasts and yards, 
and other top hamper. They were 
securing boats, guns, and deck-fittings. 
From the stern of each a 
wake boiled out, to show that already 
they had commenced to steam up to 
their anchors. An hour ago they were all 
ready to fly at one another’s throats. Now 
their common enemy, the sea, had bidden 
them strip for a battle far more perilous. 

Mrs. Derringer was a woman of middle 
height, but when they both stood upright 
her head only reached to Commander 
McTurk’s shoulder. He had clapped a 
hand under her arm to help her against 
some of the heavier blasts of the gale ; 
but as these grew more and more stupen- 
dous his hold changed, and they crept 
along with fingers interlocked and arms 
at tension. 

Besides being difficult, the road was 
becoming dangerous, Great mopheaded 
cabbage palms swooped down at them 
after the fashion of ancient ballistas; a 
raffle of sand, dust, twigs and leaves 
sang through the air like shot ; and with 
growing frequency great branches, torn 
from parent stems, strode across the road- 
way like some uncouth automata. Once 
the roof of a house—a clanging tam- 
bourine made of beaten-out kerosene 
tins—charged after them down the road. 
Once a drove of pigs, hideously terrified, 
fawned upon them for comfort and 
protection, 
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At length they came to the solid stone 
house of the German consul, and McTurk 
nodded towards it and laughed. 

“T can’t help it,” gasped Mrs. Derrin- 


ger. ‘‘Inemy or no enemy, we must 
stay with Mr. Wagner till the storm 
eases. ‘This wind takes all my breath 


away, and I don’t seem to have owned a 
hairpin for days.” 

A stout hospitable German admitted 
them, and with difficulty shut the door 
again. “It’s an ill hurricane dot blows 
nobody no goot,” he observed. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Derringer, zere is druce between Cher- 
many und United States while dze wind 
lasts, zo you may smile at me as you used 
to smile mitout disloyalty. Vill you haf 
coffee ?” 

“My dear man,” said the lady, almost 


hysterically, “Tl have a room to 
myself, and a looking-glass, and some 
hairpins if you've got any. Nothing 


short of all those will comfort me for 
the present.” 

“Mine housegeeper shall brovide,” 
said Wagner; and under the guidance 
of a comely brown lady, Mrs. Derringer 
presently went further into the house. 

“Sit down,” said Herr Wagner to 
his other guest. ‘Sit down, und I will 
bring you beer. ‘To-morrow possibly we 
will shoot one another, und you are a 
bad shot, I hear, und I am a big mark ; 
but while zis hurricane lasts we will not 
shoot, we will trink. Zo?” 

* Right you are!” said McTurk. “I 
owe my throat a wetting after all the sand 
and sundries that have scoured it this 
last half-hour.” 

“T give you toast. Here’s congratula- 
tions dat we are safe ashore instead of 
tossing at sea like our countrymens is on 
deir steamboats.” 

“My dear Wagner, that’s where you 
make a mistake. If those poor ducks 
were at sea they’d weather the blow easy 
enough. But they're not at sea: they’re 
in this infernal rat-trap of a harbour ; and 
I don’t believe the ground-tackle’s forged 
that could hold them through this blow. 
They were all of them steaming to their 
anchors for all they were worth an hour 


since, and it’s grown a hundred times 
worse since then.” 
“Zo? I haf later news. From the 


housetob above I see dze Johnny Bull 
slip his caples und steam out for the 
pass. Glosh! you should see the surf 
on the reef !” 
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“T must go and watch this.” 

“Man, you stay where you are, und 
trink dze good beer dot is brovided. Up 
there on the roof it would blow off your 
Ww ” he was going to say “ wig,” but 
with a fat giggle substituted “ head.” 

“You can’t scare me,” said McTurk 
stiffly, “‘ with a capful of wind. The rest 
of the beer can wait. I must see those 
ships.” 

He made his way up the ladder and 
through a door on to the roof. Herr 
Wagner, when the warships of his country 
recently threatened to bombard Mana-o- 
loa, had painted his roof a rasping green, 
so as to catch the eye of gunners, and 
warn them to send their shells wide. 
The German Consul’s house stood con- 
spicuous also by position, so any one who 
occupied its roof was not likely to be up 
there long before he or she was observed 
by every resident in Mana-o-loa who 
happened to be awake and out-of-doors. 

But Commander McTurk was careless 
of being overseen. His clothes filled and 
ballooned out in the wind. His hat blew 
away. He had to clutch at his wig to 
save that from following. His eye was 
held by a single picture. Away there 
in the jaws of the ship passage, His 
Britannic Majesty’s corvette Panther 
reared over outrageous rollers, and fought 
her way to sea. 

Presently he allowed himself — side 
glances, and saw the Advwig Friedrich der 
Grosse \eap from her anchors, broach-to, 
hit the beach, roll on to her starboard 
bilge, and stab at the vegetation beyond 
it with her mast-trucks. He took another 
look at the struggling Englishman, and 
turned to see the other German ship 
follow her consort ; and whilst his gaze 
was still pinned upon that misty, surf- 
fogged tragedy, the poor old United 
States Minnehaha, with her anchors 
ploughing up the harbour floor, took 
the ground stern first, and beat herself 
slowly into primitive plates, whilst her 
people squattered ashore as best they 
could. As fighting machines the three 
warships were annihilated inside — six 
short minutes. And _ still in the ship- 
passage, steaming full-speed into the 
hurricane, the Panther just held her 
own. 

A hand shook Commander McTurk’s 
bony shoulder, and a voice bawled in his 


ear, ‘Man! come awa’ below.” 





“Hullo, Mr. McMechie !” 


“Come awa,’ man, If the Britisher 
gets a hot bearing, he'll be ashore with 
the rest of them; if he doesna, he'll 
blow awa’ oot o’ ken to the sooth. Now’s 
the time for the United States to annex 
Mana-o-loa.” 

Mr. McMechie’s black beady eye shone 
with excitement, and Mr. McMechie’s 
great fleshy beak of a nose looked more 
predatory than ever, Commander McTurk 
went down into the house with him, and 
although the hurricane bumped and roared 
around them with unbated fury, they 
could hear one another speak in the 
Consul’s  sitting-room with comparative 
ease. 

““Where’s Wagner?” asked McTurk. 

“ Gone to assist his fellow-sausages ; and 
much good he'll do. No, sit you quiet. 
Our fellows on the AZtxnehaha will be all 
right. ‘lhey’ve foreseen this, and had a 
hawser ashore four hours back. ‘They'll 
do the tight-rope act without a scrap o’ 
deeficulty.” 

“'That’s likely. But what’s this you 
say about the States annexing these 
islands? Mrs. Derringer told me Shaw 
had special orders from Washington to do 
nothing of the sort.” 

“’That’s correct, my boy; but I guess 
you are not Shaw.” 

“No, sir,” said McTurk grimly. “Captain 
Shaw is on the active list of the Navy. 
I am not.” 

“Well, there you are. Shaw knows 
what’s wanted, but he’s tied hand and 
foot by political considerations, and 
daren’t move. Now you will know a 
soft thing when you see it.” 

“Not necessarily. I bought a cotton 
plantation here in Mana-o-loa for $9,000, 
which was all my available loose cash. 
I thought it would be an interest for an 
idle man. But when I come out here, 
what do I find? Why, that the agent who 
sold, omitted to mention that sensitive 
plant had taken charge, and would cost 
far more to remove than the cotton could 
ever be worth.” 

“My boy, under certain circumstances 
I would give you $tg,o00 for your planta- 
tion.” 

* Hullo! how’s that? ‘Think there’s a 
gold mine on it?” 

“No, merely a toughish proposition in 
cotton. 

“Then you must be talking a fairy tale.” 

Mr. McMechie was getting excited, and 
the adopted Scottish veneer was dropping 
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“He made his way across the desolated isle, still having to battle with the lees of the gale, 


with the mare well-nigh foundered.” 
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away from him, and the ancestral Moses 
peeping out. He was beginning to wave 
explanatory palms, and to fall back upon 
a certain Semitic lisp. 

‘Now, my boy, look at me. Do I 
theem like a fairy? I repeat that under 
thertain thircumstances I will pay you 
$19,000 for the land you gave $9,000 for, 
and which you thay isn’t worth nine 
thents to you to-day.” 

“T guess,” said McTurk, “I'd better 
hear those ‘circumstances’ before we 
go further.” 

“T want to see these islands annexed 
to the United States. Everybody wants 
it except a small clique of interested 
politicians at home, and you’ know what 
politicians are.” 

“Swine.” 

“ Just thwine.” Mr. McMechie uttered 
the unclean word with true racial abhor- 
rence. “ And Shaw is under their orders. 
But you are not. You have position ; 
you are a naval man; and, best of all, 
for the moment you are not under official 
orders. You know what is for the country’s 
good 

“T don’t see the United States need 
lose sleep over my having bought a 
plantation of sensitive plant.” 

“Nossir. The United States is con- 
cerned with the islands as a whole, and 
you are the man to bring off a coup de 
main which would give it them.” 

“Well,” said Commander McTurk 
thoughtfully, “I guess I could bring that 
off without any blunder if I was convinced 
it was the right thing.” 

‘** But, my boy ”—the explanatory palms 
were in full action now—‘“my dear 


boy, ’'m offering you $19,000. Come 
now, we'll make it $20,000. Howth 
that ?” 


“Of course,” said McTurk thoughtfully, 
“if I imagined you were offering me, 
a naval officer and a gentleman, Mr. 
McMechie, a mere vulgar bribe to do 
your work for you, I should knock you 
down. As it is, I'll just say the matter is 
too deep for me, and leave it at that. 
Wish ye good day, Mr. McMechie. [’m 
going back to the roof to see if that Johnny 
Bull has forced his ship out to sea, or 
whether he’s piled her up with the other 
poor old scrap-heaps on the beach.” 

Now, I do not exactly know what 
arguments McMechie used with Mrs. 
Derringer, neither do I know how that 
trim little lady later on overcame the 
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scruples of Commander J. K. McTurk. 
Mr. McMechie, when I asked him about 
it, placidly told me several glib and 
obvious lies; and McTurk, in reply to a 
blunt inquiry, with equal bluntness told 
me to go somewhere considerably hotter 
than Mana-o-loa at its very hottest. And 
as for the lady, I frankly confess to 
lacking courage to tackle her on the 
subject at all. But then of course, after 
what happened later, one is hardly able 
to speak with her now privately. 

Still, anyway, the result of these two 
interviews very soon became apparent. 
Commander McTurk was lured down 
from the roof, and presently left Herr 
Wagner’s house on Herr Wagner’s_ pet 
riding mare, which he had requisitioned 
without leave. He made his way across 
the desolated isle, still having to battle 
with the lees of the gale, and in due 
course arrived (with the mare well-nigh 
foundered) at the little harbour of 
Mameetee, which is tucked securely away 
on the island’s leeward flank. 

Here was a schooner, an ordinary small 
trader of Polynesia, officered by white 
men, and manned by a brown crew. 
McTurk applied for a charter of the 
schooner to Honolulu, and, as he made 
instant sailing a first condition, got 
soundly laughed at for his pains. But, 
having once been persuaded to attempt 
McMechie’s coup de main (always, be it 
understood, entirely on behalf of the 
United States), Commander McTurk was 
not the man to boggle over a small matter 
of piracy. He lured ashore the two white 
ruffians who formed the schooner’s after- 
guard with the promise of drink, and at 
the end of a six hours’ bout had the felicity 
of knowing that they slept stertorously. 

Thereafter (somewhat flushed, and 
with wig the Jeast bit awry) he pulled off 
to the schooner, and announced and 
proved to the Kanaka crew that he was 
captain and intended to have all orders 
accurately obeyed. Casual observers 
always thought that Commander McTurk 
was too lean and lathy. to have much 
physical strength packed away within his 
boundaries, and shipmates “in the know ” 
had often (in Naval days) made sly half- 
dollars out of this deceptiveness, As 
a matter of fact the man was a bundle 
of bone and muscle; and as moreover 
his arms were abnormally long, even for 
his great height, and his skill with his 
fists extremely fine, he was perhaps as 
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awkward a customer to tackle as could be 
found on all the lands of the Pacific. 

The nine Kanakas thenof the schooner’s 
crew fell into the common error. ‘They 
saw a white man whom they did not 
know, and when he told them he had 
usurped the position of their lawful masters, 
the captain, the mate, and the supercargo, 
they listened with open minds. When 


he further ordered them to hoist close-, 


reefed canvas, unmoor, and run out into 
the butt-end of a hurricane, why then, the 
transition to words and blows was natural. 
Nevertheless, within eight short minutes 
eight much-bruised Kanaka sailormen were 
carrying out Commander J. K. McTurk’s 
brisk orders, and number nine only 
refused duty because he happened to 
be stunned and senseless, Commander 
McTurk viewed with high distaste the 
meagre toilette arrangements in the 
schooner’s after-house when he retired 
below to put himself tidy after everything 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Of the safe voyaging of that borrowed 
schooner over tremendous seas to Hono- 
lulu I do not intend to write here at 
present ; nor also for obvious reasons can 
I give away details of how, aided by 
McMechie’s Honolulu agent, McTurk 
got hold of the s.s. Badena with her 
extremely businesslike Hotchkiss gun. 
In theory the Hotchkiss was supposed to 
be for the benefit of piratical Malay proas 
or thievish Formosa junks; but as for 
the last five years the Ba/ena had been 
employed in pelagic and beach sealing, up 
by the Pribyloffs, that tale should be 
received with doubt. However, the gun 
was a thoroughly sound weapon, and there 
were also on board twenty-five hundred 
rounds of ammunition for it, common shell 
for the most part. 

For a crew of this impromptu man-of- 
war, McTurk scoured the beach of 
Honolulu, a spot which is popularly 
supposed to compete with the sea front 
of Callao for the palm of blackguardism. 
But J. K. McTurk was a capable man of 
his own hands, and very full of a fine 
confidence, He personally knew himself 
to have been the best man at handling 
men in all the United States Navy; and 
if the U. S. Navy Board failed to value 
the faculty, well, no one appreciated their 
loss more than he did. 

Within reasonable limits McMechie’s 
Honolulu agent gave him a free hand 
with money; and aided partly by this 
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convincing argument, and partly by his 
own personal magnetism, he soon 
crammed the Badena with men and stores. 
Then he took her up to the hulk and 
bunkered lavishly, and presently, with 
decks fuil of coal and men, steamed 
out to sea just in time to avoid arrest. 
Governments had heard of his outfitting, 
and (remembering the Aadena’s previous 
record) had diagnosed an armed and 
extensive raid on protected seal rookeries. 
But McMechie’s agent was a co-religionist 
of his own, and the news, as is usual in 
Israelitish circles, came in to him a little 
before it reached the Gentile who was to 
make the arrest ; and the officeis of the 
guard boat (with a wink) quite agreed 
that their signal to heave-to could not 
have been seen, on account of the volumes 
of black smoke belched forth from the 
Balena’s Japanese coal. 

“Funny go,” said the second-in-com- 
mand, when they were eventually out at 
sea; “but you dum nearly got arrested 
there, Captain, for something you never 
did and never intended to do. Funny 
sort of packet, this old Balena. ‘They 
say she’s made the fortunes of six men 
all out of sealskins, and all by ways which 
can’t be talked about.” 

*Tt’s a black nuisance,” said McTurk, 
‘and that’s a fact. We've quite tough 
enough job ahead without the extra 
handicap, and it’s my belief that this 
sealskin racket (which we’ve nothing on 
earth to do with) is going to cause as 
much trouble as we’ve any use for. Well, 
Mr. Stubbs, you can turn up the hands 
now, and serve out rifles and cutlasses. 
‘They’re a most forsaken lot of rapscallions, 
but luckily most of them seem to have 
deserted from an army or a navy some 
time or other, so they should know the 
rudiments. Anyway, we’ve got just three 
days to teach them the whole art of drill 
and soldiering.” 

Now, here on the ABadena was displayed 
quite a different Commander McTurk 
from the somewhat indolent gentleman 
of the palette knife and the polite con- 
versation with Mrs. Derringer—though it 
must be owned that it was the fascination 
of Mrs. Derringer which had been largely 
concerned in setting him off on his present 
adventures. McTurk had donned a U.S.N. 
Commander’s uniform, and had strapped 
a sword to his hip. He was the spruce 
naval officer, a little stiff in manner, and 
very much inclined to be formal. 
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His crew were as unruly a gang as ever 
shipped, and, seeing the circumstances 
under which they joined, were quite equal 
to have been oppressively friendly with 
the after-guard. But the sight of their 
tall precise chief chilled them. Here was 
not the genial soul who had lured them 
to enlist; here was an American naval 
officer, a man in exact uniform, an 
official radiating vague power. They 
snapped up hands to their caps in un- 
accustomed salute whenever the ship's 
duties brought them in his neighbour- 
hood. 

But, even with this initial victory of 
discipline, matters ran by no means 
smoothly at first. When the crew heard 
that the Balena was on a filibustering 
expedition, with the object of annexing 
an island called Mana-o-loa to the United 
States, at first they stared, and then they 
laughed. But not one soul of them 
showed any enthusiasm. They had not 
been enlisted with any stated object in 
view, as to have done so would of course 
have entailed a stoppage of the Balena 
at the outset: a significant smile was the 
only answer to those who inquired the 
object of the voyage ; and these, knowing 
the Aadlena’s past reputation, translated 
the smile to mean seal-poaching—so small 
is the value of significant smiles. 

Even Stubbs, the second in command, 
was not told what lay ahead till they were 
clear of Honolulu. But Stubbs was a 
brazen adventurer; Stubbs didn’t care : 
one scuffle was just as good as another 
to Stubbs. As usual, he only saw the 
humourous side. 

“Funny part of it is,” said he, “I 
believe I am a German by birth myself. 
However, if the game pleases you, and 
you're paying me for it, that’s enough for 
me. I’m sure I don’t mind giving our 
Kaiser a bit of a smack on his vanity.” 

“T thought,” said McTurk with a 
frown, “that when I named you first 
lieutenant, Mr. Stubbs, you were a United 
States citizen.” 

“Funny thing is everybody else does 
the same. But my old man was some 
sort of a Dutchman that never even 
learned English, and used the name of 
Spiegelizen, or something like that, and 
got paid small wages accordingly. ‘There 
was a chap that worked beside him called 
Stubbs, who hadn’t half the head. But he 
got double the pay, just because they 
daren’t put him on a Dutchman’s wage. 


So it seemed to me there was money in 
‘Stubbs,’ and I very naturally lifted the 
name for further use. I suppose at the 
same time that made me some sort of a 
Yankee.” 

“You don’t seem possessed of very 
much love for either country or family, 
Mr. Stubbs.” 

“Oh, one country’s as good to me as 
another, so long as it’s a white man’s 
country—say Britain or the States; but 
about family I guess you’re wrong, Cap. 
I’m hot on family. I just live for my 
family. I’d do ’most anything to keep it 
amused and fed; and if you want to see 
the members of my family, they’re stand- 
ing right here now before you under this 
hat I’m going to touch.” 

With the one exception of Stubbs, all 
the men J. K. McTurk had picked as 
his officers developed weaknesses, which, 
remembering the pit (namely Honolulu 
beach) from which they were digged, was 
not surprising. ‘The engineers were in- 
competent mechanics, and slept on 
watch ; the navigating lieutenant turned 
out to be a fraud who had never seen a 
sextant ; another lieutenant executed the 
dance of St. Vitus in moments of excite- 
ment, and called forth laughter instead of 
obedience whenever he gave an order ; 
and of the rest, all had an overmastering 
weakness. Moreover, every man jack of 
them drank .himself full to the teeth on 
the smallest possible opportunity. 

But Stubbs was a tower of strength, 
and, to carry out the simile, Commander 
McTurk was at the very least an armoured 
turret. McTurk never had cause to strike 
his men. But the sight of his long wiry 
form in the precise uniform, with the 
hands clasped behind the back, and the 
red clean-shaven jaw-muscles hard set, 
always had the effect of reducing the 
most mutinous and incompetent of the 
crew to efficiency and obedience. 

Stubbs was not the smart naval 
lieutenant Commander McTurk wished 
for, but he was the Yankee bucko mate 
to perfection. He had fought himself on 
to the quarter-deck through sheer weight 
of metal, and he had stayed there through 
plain competency. His only reason for 
leaving the Chilian navy (where it seemed 
he had held a considerable command) 
was some trifling political complication, 
during the course of which he had used a 
greenheart belaying-pin too freely on the 
heads of brother officers. 
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“Within eight short minutes eight much-bruised Kanaka sailormen were carrying out 
Commander J. K. McTurk’s brisk orders,” 
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Lieutenant Stubbs had a mania for 
greenheart belaying-pins. He brought 
one on board in his kit; and whether he 
was drilling the crew of the Hotchkiss gun 
or teaching the small-arm manual to the 
rest of the deck-hands, the rounded butt 
of this favourite weapon always showed 
somewhere or other through his clothes. 

The Badena steamed untidily on over 
blue, sun-baked seas, that were for the 
most part desert, and only twice did she 
meet with other craft. But, as coinci- 
dence would have it, each of these knew 
her, and edged in to meet her course. 

The first was a steamboat of some 
890 tons, badly rust-streaked, and short 
of a foremast. When she came within 
hail, a bearded man on her upper bridge, 
who carried one arm in a dirty sling, 
vouchsafed this information: ‘ Hey, you 
Balena! Don’t you go back to them 
old beaches, ’Tain’t healthy there now. 
They durned nearly got us, and I guess 
they’re all fixed up and ready for you 
when you come. What’s that? Oh, we 
know all about your having dropped seal- 
poaching. But I’m just giving you a 
friendly hint in return for that protection 
boat you sunk for me off the Pribyloffs. 
It’s a straight cinch - 

They saw him gesticulating on long 
after he had dropped astern out of ear- 
shot. 

The other acquaintance sailed a smart 
schooner, and wanted help to seize and 
loot some Chinese bird’s-nesting junks 
somewhere down Java way. ‘It’s a soft 
thing,” pronounced this second tempter, 
“and just the Balena’s job. Line our 
pockets nicely, too. You know what a 
price nests have gone to now in all the 
China ports, since old ‘Tommy Haines 
tried to raid the fleet, and they all blew 
up together.” 

‘Funny sort of crowd there must have 
been on this packet before,” commented 
Stubbs as the schooner dropped astern. 
‘Seems to me you might log our blessed 
Balena as a dum pirate, and not be 
exactly wiping your boots on her reputa- 
tion,” 

“Tt’s this confounded reputation that 
will trip us, I’m afraid,” said his superior 
officer crustily. “I’d reckoned out my 
risks in capturing Mana-o-Joa, and all the 
plan of campaign to a-nicety, but I never 
figured on sailing in a craft that’s wanted 
by every policeman in the Pacific, and 
that’s a fact.” 





‘Well, it’s all experience.” 

“‘T suppose so, But it’s not experi- 
ence I want from a professional point of 
view. ‘The only excuse that I can have 
as a United States naval officer for what 
I’m going to do, Mr. Stubbs, is success : 
if I can bring the thing off, I shall be 
able to write a private report to the 
Secretary of the Naval Department on 
‘Sudden and Well-directed Raids,’ which 
will be of high value ; but if the reputation 
of this infernal steamboat trips us, I am 
free to own to you that professionally I 
shall be in a very ugly place. Our Navy 
Department,” he added, with a sigh, 
“means to be just, I honestly believe, 
but it is damnably unsympathetic.” 

They ran to a point just beyond sight 
of Mana-o-loa about the time of the 
sunset, and lay-to there on a sea spread 
with such colour that Commander Mc- 
Turk’s fingers fairly itched for tubes of 
oil-colour and a_ broad-gauge palette- 
knife. Thereafter, under easy steam, they 
made the islands, passed through that 
channel of the reef down which the 
Panther had so pluckily fought a passage, 
and crept quietly into an empty harbour 
without hoot of whistle or rattle of gear. 

The noise of anchoring was avoided by 
picking up some one’s abandoned mooring, 
and before the hands had more than 
stared at the loom of the wrecked warships 
that cluttered the beach, boats were called 
away, and Commander McTurk led an 
armed landing-party for the shore. On 
board the Bavena, Lieutenant Stubbs 
trained the Hotchkiss on the staring green 
roof of the German Consul’s house, not 
from any racial antipathy, as he cheerfuily 
explained, but merely because it was the 
most distinctive spot he could see on 
which to align his sights. 

Their reception on shore was peculiar, 
and, to men wound up for action, a trifle 
disappointing. The trade wind boomed 
over the isle and rattled the leaves of the 
palm-trees together with a noise like hail 
on an iron roof; the crews of the wrecked 
war-ships and the few white residents 
snored in the houses; and if sundry 
brown Kanaka ears did hear suspicious 
sounds, their wearers were far too fear- 
some of ghosts to venture upon excursions 
into the dark. 

With the least excuse for violence, the 
thin nail-paring of moon that sailed 
amongst the clouds of the trade would 
have looked down upon tragedy. As it 
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was, the situation trembled on the edge 
of farce. If there had only been some 
one to oppose him, if there had only been 
a palace, a government house, yes, even 
a municipal building to seize and occupy, 
Commander McTurk could have seen his 
way with clearness. But the late king’s 
dwelling, a rude shanty of wood and 
thatch, which he had intended to capture, 
had been accidentally burned during the 
hurricane, and since then official business 
had been conducted from consulates. 

“By Glory!” snapped McTurk, “I'll 
make our own consulate into Government 
House,” and forthwith turned his lengthy 
strides in that direction, and was duly 
followed by his ruffianly escort. 

‘The United States Consul had, perhaps 
luckily for himself, gone away for the 
night on business, and the native servants 
of the consulate were easily impressed into 
obedience by McTurk’s mere personality 
and uniform. So the next steps were 
simple. A dated notice was carried round 
by an armed guard to all the other con- 
sulates, which stated that ‘‘’These Islands 
of Mana-o-loa are this day annexed to 
the United States of America, and the 


hoisting of any other country’s flag will 
be looked upon as an act of war, and 


dealt with accordingly.” The order was 
dished up in orthodox official form, and 
signed “J. K. MeTurk, Commander 
U.S.N.,” and the personal appearance of 
the escort, if it did not guarantee the 
document as genuine, at any rate hinted 
that trouble would promptly follow upon 
disobedience. 

These preparations, then, were gone 
through with order and dexterity; and 
when dawn flared up lemon-yellow from 
the eastern levels of the Pacific, Mc’'Turk 
ordered the hoisting of a large Stars and 
Stripes on the consulate flagstaff, and 
formally annexed the group of islands in 


the name of his country. As it was 
thought best to keep the Hotchkiss 


loaded, the twenty-one gun salute which 
honoured the ceremony was fired from a 
rifle, in default of other heavy artillery. 
And now followed on a period of some 
strain. Captain Shaw and the United 
States consul were away camping in the 
mountains, and there they discreetly 
remained, The crew of the wrecked 
Minnehaha, though pressed by McTurk 
to join his command, said that they were 
distressed mariners and intended to eat 
the bread of idleness. The crews of the 
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German war-ships grumbled, but in view 
of the Balena’s Hotchkiss and their own 
unarmed condition did nothing more. 
‘The non-American portion of the resident 
[uropeans were frankly and coldly hostile. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. McMechie, 
at the end of that first very trying day. 
“Tn the face of a very considerable force 
you have captured the whole 
without bloodshed, and set up a 
government.” 

“Yes,” said McTurk with some com- 
placency, “I’ve done all that. I can 
write a very valuable private report to 
our Navy Department on that.” 

“The only thing is to consolidate what 
we’ve got. There’s no cable here to 
interrupt, and as the C. P. R. boat’s 
evidently missed her call, there’s no 
mail-boat due for another fortnight. If 
we can steady down the island in that 
time, and show that our government—our 
Yankee government, my boy—has got the 
place well in hand, why, then Washington 
will never dare to disown us.” 

“ By Glory! ‘There’d be a pretty big 
howl if they did.” 

“ But you must consolidate, Captain 
McTurk. ‘Till you've got your govern- 
ment riveted down into the soil here, 
with the rivets headed up, no property 
on the island can come to its full value.” 

“’That’s my plantation he’s thinking 
about,” guessed McTurk, but he was too 
delicate-minded to say so. Mr. McMechie 
also forbore to touch on sordid com- 
mercial details, and so the subject did 
not come up. 

McTurk saw Mrs. Derringer that 
night. She looked white, he thought, 
and pinehed. Her manner was a trifle 
excited. “All hail!” she cried, *‘to the 
Dictator! This is a model revolution. 
No pronunciamentos, no shooting, no 
fuss—merely effectiveness. I have all a 
woman’s admiration for a strong man.” 

“ What I did was done entirely at your 
invitation,” he reminded her. 

** And Mr. McMechie’s.” 

“McMechie put the matter so—shall 
we say crudely—that I was within an ace 
of breaking his neck.” 

She laughed. “You certainly have 
a wonderful way with people. The 
Europeans here are all too jealous of one 
another to make trouble, and the natives 
are as quiet as mice.” 

“It’s the natives who may be trouble- 
some.” 
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“Not at all. The thing took them by 
surprise, and they will occupy the next 
six months in deciding whether they 
like the new rule or not. By that time 
we shall be firmly anchored. You must 
remember I was mostly brought up in 
the islands till . . I went away.” 

“To get married ?” 

“Yes, I did marry when I went away.” 

McTurk reached for her hand and held 
it ina steady grip. “Do you think you 
can forget that husband sufficiently to 
take another—to take me? You know 
what you said when you started me off on 
this expedition ? ” 

** Please, please, stop.” 

“No, dear, I must go through with it 
now. I went just because you said you'd 
listen to me if I brought the thing off 
successfully. I want to know——” 

“Captain MeTurk, you must, you shall 
listen to me before you say another word. 
You asked me about my husband, and I 
told you I hadn’t seen him for five years, 
and had heard he was dead. Well, news 
has come to me that he isn’t dead.” 

Commander McTurk jumped to his 
feet. “But how is this?” he gasped. 
“You say one thing when I leave the 
island, and now you say another ; and yet 


no mail has come in since I left. How 
can this news have arrived ?” 
“You brought it yourself on the 


Balena.” 

“* What, a mail ?” 

* No—my husband.” 

‘“*T brought your husband ?” 

“ Unfortunately I saw him in the street, 
so there is no mistake about the matter. 
I hear he calls himself Stubbs now.” 

Commander McTurk took a letter from 
the table and slowly tore it into small 
squares. 

“Stubbs,” he said. ‘‘ Of German ex- 
traction he told me, and latterly from 
Chili. Stubbs, your husband !” 

He took another letter and tore that 
into small accurate triangles. 

“Well,” he said, “if I can be of any 
further use to you at any time, you may 
command me. Good-bye.” 


The move that followed, was as _ whole- 
some as it was unexpected. ‘There 
steamed into the harbour of Mana-o-loa 
a big fine bouncing armoured cruiser of 
the first class, seventy-five hundred tons 
in measurement, of surpassing ugliness 
and surpassing strength. There was 
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United States written big all over her 
for the nautical eye to read, and for 
laymen her nationality was advertised by 
a fluttering Stars and Stripes. She had 
been on the China station, and had called 
in at the islands (at the command of a 
cablegram) on her road home. She bristled 
up to an anchorage, trained about twenty- 
three big guns on to the Badena (in reply 
to some piece of nervous impertinence on 
the part of the Hotchkiss) and boarded 
her with an armed boat inside five 
minutes, 

And then, for all her smartness, she 
seemed to pause. 

Presently a shore boat came alongside 
her ladder in reply to a quiet hail, took 
something, headed for a wharf, and set 
a man ashore. Then and not before 
did the big white cruiser lower, man, and 
arm several more boats with astonishing 
deliberation, and finally transport a small 
army in the most leisurely fashion to the 
beach. 

“ Und dey call dose Yankees schmardt!” 
growled Herr Consul Wagner disgustedly. 
“Teufel! But I would like dem to see 
a landing bardy of Chermans ! ” 

On the hard white beach before the 
wharf, faced by the Club, the Planters’ 
House, and the principal stores, the 
cruiser’s captain formed up his men and 
made proclamation. 

“Ts Lalee-all-aro here?’ he asked. 

A stout and elderly native, who was 
seated under the verandah of the hotel, 
got up and bowed with some surprise. 
“That is my name, sir.” 

“Might I ask Your Majesty to step 
across here?” 

One could almost feel Mana-o-loa rustle 
with the shock—though it was probably 
only the palm leaves in the ‘Trade, as 
usual. 

Lalee-all-aro stepped out in the baking 
tropical sunshine, visibly shaken. 

The cruiser’s captain gave a_ sharp 
command, and his men clanked to the 
salute. 

“Your Majesty,” said the captain, “the 
United States and Great Britain, being 
the Powers principally concerned, have 
decided to put your Majesty on the throne 
of these islands, the appointment to date 
from ten days back. As they have stated 
their will upon the matter, I am sure they 
will not be called upon by the interference 
of any other Power to uphold your 
Majesty’s appointment by force of arms. 
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“Seated with his wig drawn well down over his forehead, and his face puckered with thought Before 
him was a letter written by an old shipmate.” 
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I think that’s the lot. God save the 
King!” 

‘* But,” said His Majesty, “the islands 
have already been annexed by——” 

“ The islands,” retorted the captain of 
the cruiser quickly, “are your Majesty’s, 
as I have had the honour to state. I 
know nothing and wish to know nothing 
of any further details of their history. 
If you will honour me by being my 
Country’s guest on the only bit of territory 
my Country holds hereabouts—and that’s 
the U.S. Consulate—I shall be honoured. 
‘To prevent mistakes, I have brought a 
dozen of wine and some cold beef ashore 
in my boat.” 

At the U.S. Consulate there was no 
Commander McTurk. ‘That ‘tall officer 
was seated with his wig drawn well down 
over his forehead, and his face puckered 
with thought, in a room up at McMechie’s. 
Before him was a letter written by an 
old shipmate, who happened also to be 
the captain of the cruiser. It ran thus: 


a My dear old Idiot, 

“ZT am most abominably sorry to 
Spoil sport. Butas usual it was your own 
ridiculous fault. What on earth do you 
want to do your filibustering in such a 
notorious boat as the Balena for? She's 
pirate, seal poacher, opium smuggler, and 
about ten blame other things she shouldn't 
be. Its her I came in here after, not you, 
you old duck. And then, to crown all, 
your fool Number One must needs turn on 
his penny tin thunder at me. 

“ But having come in here after the seal 
poacher, of course I had to chip in at the 
other game. Oh you dear old J. K., how 
I would have loved to see you hoist Old 
Glory, and say your piece! I wouldn't 
have tripped you for $1000. But being 
here I had to. It seems the Panther 
carried out news thatwe and the Britishers 
and the blessed Dutchmen were biting 
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thumbs at one another over these tin-pot 
islands ; and as our man either thought 
the contract too big or the chips of doubtful 
value, L guess he and John Bull just put 
their heads together over a bottle of wine, 
and thought out the way they could rile the 
Dutchmen most. I forget what the new 
king's name ts, but I've got it jotted down 
on paper, and can bring it up when the 
time comes. He's a native, anyway. J 
hope you haven't shot him or anything. 

“TZ hada letter from your sister Bridget, 
by the way, telling me you were philander- 
ing after some girl or other (so she'd heara ), 
and Iwas to warn you off, as she was a 
Britisher. She added ina P.S., ‘1 hear 
the hussy ts a Vermonter, which is worse. 
So there's your warning, J. K., and dont 
say I haven't told you. The old dear 
knew I was on the Pacific station, and felt 
sure I should meet you, as you were in 
the Pacific too. She seems to think small 
potatoes of the actfic anyhow. 

“ Now time presses, and I must get to 
the point. Seriously, old man, you must 
clear out and not let me catch you. As 


you know guite well, all our chums of 


the old West Point days would shout 
with laughter if they heard Id hung 
J. K. McTurk for usurping a darkey’s 
vacant throne; but honestly I'd hate to 
do it. 

“ There's one more tip I want to give you. 
Theres a Jew with a Scotch nanie in these 
islands, you'd do best to keep to windward 
of. 

** Goodbye, old cock. 

* Yours unofficially, 
“ Daren’t sign my name.” 


“T wonder,” mused McTurk, ‘how 
my sister Bridget got to hear about Mrs. 
Derringer.” 
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Midst Snow and Ice in the High Alps : 


CLIMBING THE 
GREAT PEAKS OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 























THE GREAT ALETSCH GLACIER. 





An Evening View from the Concordia Hut. 
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Amongst the upper crags of the Wetterhorn. 









































A dangerous snow cornice 





near the top of the Minch. 


MIDST SNOW AND ICE IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, 


Member of the English Climbers’ Club and the Swiss and German Alpine Clubs. 


STORMY Channel passage and 

a long, tiresome, jolting railway 

journey, in a_ so-called Swiss 
express, are scarcely suitable training for 
mountaineering. It has become almost 
a habit for us to cavil at certain British 
railways, and point somewhat unjustly to 
Continental arrangements as perfect. I 
have never been able in practice to dis- 
tinguish much difference between a Swiss 
express and a slow train, for if one stops 
at all the stations the other almost in- 
variably stops between them. However, 
as we rumbled out of the damp darksome 
depths of the Olten tunnel, and saw 
across the rolling Alpine uplands the 
great Oberland peaks bathed in the roseate 
hues of early dawn, our troubles seemed 


to vanish like the morning mists from the 
far-distant snows of the Jungfrau. 

‘The rest of our journey was spent in 
recognising the various summits, a none- 
too-easy matter at such a_ distance ; 
and eventually the little mountaineering 
locomotive rattled us up the rack-railway 
and into the terminus at Grindelwald. 

Old friends, both men and mountains, 
greeted us on every side, and it gave us 
great pleasure to grip the honest hand 
of our friend Christian Jossi, who had 
undertaken to guide us up his native 
peaks. There are very few first-class 
guides available in the Alps, and we 
felt thankful that our old companion was 
free ; for we knew that he was going to 
the Caucasus, and our engagement served 
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as a preparation for exploring those 
peaks comparatively unknown. 

The weather was quite settled, but 
previous experience had taught us not to 
tackle a big peak at once. So we hada 
day’s scramble up the Mettenberg, where 
we gathered edelweiss in abundance and 
feasted copiously on wild strawberries. 
Grindelwald is becoming vastly over- 
civilised, and my companion aptly called 
it “ Brighton-by-the-mountains.” No 
doubt this is one reason why the glorious 
peaks, which rise far above its discordant 
bands and city noises, are carefully avoided 


Glacier, and thence a series of steep 
ladders led up a rock face and on to the 
glacier. After this, we strolled up flower- 
clad slopes and rocky staircases until 
after about four hours’ easy going we 
reached the hut just as darkness began to 
creep up from the dark depths of the 
valley. We found already there a young 
naval officer who was making his first 
serious climb. We were entertained in 
a jovial style that evening, for Rudolf 
was an expert performer on the mouth- 
organ, and I am afraid that our rollicking 
choruses disturbed the echoes of those 
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The breast of the Wetterhorn, 


by climbers who love mountain solitudes. 

‘The second afternoon after our arrival 
saw us fairly started for that deservedly 
popular peak—the Wetterhorn—which 
stands so proudly at the head of the 
Grindelwald valley. We took Rudolf 
Bernet with us as porter, to help us to 
hoist our camera up some nine thousand 
feet to the delicate snow-tipped summit, 
which crowned the rocky bastions of our 
peak. The route up to the Gleckstein 
hut was a most entertaining one. After 
the walk along the valley we continued up 
the moraine to the right of the Grindelwald 


stern weathered crags of the Wetterhorn. 
The parents of our naval friend were 
apparently concerned as to his safety, and 
he signalled to them by an elaborate 
series of sky-rockets, which were answered 
from Grindelwald far below. I can safely 
say that his guides found the despatch of 
those rockets more dangerous than the 
next day’s climb, for they were whizzing 
all round the hut; and it was a positive 
danger to go outside whilst the illumina- 
tions were in progress. The grand finale 
was reached when a rocket went fairly 
astray, and after upsetting the two guides 
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plunged into a large quantity of new straw, 
which had been brought up at much 
expense and labour to renew the bedding 
in the hut. Our companion found his 
first climb a very expensive one, and that 
straw must have been of special quality, 
judged by the amount he paid for it. 
None of us slept much that night ; but 
the rest allowed us to recover from our 
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slopes of the Schreckhorn behind us, and 
in the uncertain light we found the icy 
rocks somewhat difficult. 

Our naval expert said that he felt more 
at home on a halyard, and his nervous- 
ness was scarcely soothed by Christian 
pointing out the traces of an unfortunate 
Swiss workman, who had perished in the 
Great Couloir on our right two days before. 

















Cutting steps up the Great Couloir on the Wetterhorn. 


frivolities, and at 2 a.m. we joined in a 
hasty breakfast and set off in two parties. 
The night was dark, but the stars glittered 
clearly from a cloudless sky and the 
weather was perfect. Aided by the light 
of two lanterns, we quickly tramped up to 
the high moraine and on to the glacier, 
where the rope was brought intouse. We 
arrived at the cliffs just as the misty 
greyness of dawn stole over the snowy 


Two workmen, without previous climbing 
experience, had rashly made a wager with 
some friends to get to the top of the 
Wetterhorn unassisted by guides. As a 
natural result they were lost on the great 
snow-wreathed cliffs, and one of them 
after taking off the rope had attempted to 
slide down a snow slope, which apparently 
ran right down to the glacier. Unfortu- 
nately there was nearly a thousand feet 
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sheer drop between the end of the slope 
and the glacier, and his friend saw him 
shoot down to destruction. Another 
party rescued the survivor. Such an 
accident when looked at calmly can 
scarcely be said to be due to the moun- 


made with a rope, and continuing up the 
steep snow we foregathered on the few 
outstanding rocks some eighty feet short 
of the actual top. 

From thence Christian had to cut steps 
in the almost perpendicular ice which 

















Inside the Gleckstein hut. 


tains, but to those who attempt them 
under such conditions. Our companion 
was pacified with this explanation, and we 
mounted rapidly up the snow-covered 
crags to the snow-saddle above the Great 
Couloir, and saw the final peak of rock 
and snow nine hundred feet above. 
Taking off the rope here, we took 
breakfast on the sun-warmed rocks, whilst 
one of us lent excitement to the situation 
by wandering off on to the snow-slope, and 
disappearing up to the shoulders in an 
incipient crevasse. Luckily it was partly 
choked with snow, or we might have been 
minus one of our party. Anyhow, we 
lost our bottle of wine, for Rudolf, who 
was just sampling its contents when the 
accident happened, became so suddenly 
alarmed that he dropped the bottle and 
it clattered down the crags below us. ‘The 
rescue—alas! not of the wine—was easily 


formed the tip of the peak, and just at the 
summit an overhanging cornice of snow 
and icicles, which had to be cut away, 
gave him considerable trouble. Once he 
was fairly established above us, we found 
it delicate work to follow him, even with 
the rope as safeguard. Our naval friend 
said that he preferred the rope to the ice ; 
so Christian swung the thin Alpine rope 
out over the cornice, and we had a 
magnificent exhibition of rope-climbing 
under most sensational conditions, 

The view was glorious in every direction. 
The Monch, the Eiger, and the Schreckhorn 
were the most striking features ; but range 
beyond range of snow-capped peaks lay 
far away to the south, a veritable sea of 
mountains. The Wetterhorn itself is 
one of the unique summits in the Alps, 
and we sat astride its sharp snow-ridge 
and peered over the short icy slope. For 
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ten or twelve feet we had a near fore- 
ground of snow, then the eye saw nothing 
between that and the smiling chalet-clad 
pastures of Grindelwald some nine thou- 
sand feet below. I have heard people 
talk of the fascination of a short slide 
down that slope into space, but none of 
us felt any inclination to try the experi- 
ment. 

We bade adieu to our friend as he slid 
down the rope from the top, for we had 
to spend some time there in photography. 
The sight of our large camera on the 
actual Wetterhorn was meantime causing 
a sensation down in Grindelwald, for, 
unknown to us, our movements were 
carefully watched through the many 
large telescopes which adorn the hotel 
verandahs, 

The avalanches were sliding off the 
crags when we began the descent, so 
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Couloir is very dangerous after the sun 
loosens the frost-bound rocks, and sends 
them crashing down on belated climbers. 
We reached Grindelwald late in the after- 
noon, and next day the peak was bathed 
in driving mist. 

On a previous visit I had stood on the 
snowy dome of the Jungfrau and gazed 
across at the ice ridges of the Ménch, 
which rise from the vast undulating slopes 
of the “ewig Schneefeld.” Pleasant re- 
collections led us to choose this peak 
for our next climb; but we scarcely 
bargained for the exciting days which 
followed. It was a beautiful cloudless 
morning when we started off through the 
welcome shade of the pine-woods to the 
Baregg, ex route for the Bergli hut, 
which stands in a magnificent world of 
snow and ice on the other side of the 
three Grindelwald giants, the Jungfrau, 

















Eariy morning at the Bergli hut. 


Christian was good enough to take us 
down the peak bya new way of his special 
invention. ‘This was by the rocks on the 
south side of our mountain. We were 
delighted to know of it, because the usual 
route of descent down the famous Great 


Monch, and Eiger. It is the second 
highest mountain hut in the Alps, and is 
built on a small but steep cliff, which 
peeps through the glaciers of those famous 
peaks. At the Baregg we were all loaded 
up with stacks of firewood, and after a 
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long drag up the sun-baked slopes of the 
Kalli, we were glad to get up amongst 
the cooler glacier air. Meanwhile black 
clouds began to drift across the sky, 
and ere we reached the hut, after eight 


hours’ walking from Grindelwald, we 
had the experience of a midsummer 
snowstorm. 

On our arrival Christian refused to 
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course climbing was out of the question, 
and we learnt what it means to be 
snowed up ten thousand odd feet above 
sea level. 

On the evening of the third day the 
storm subsided, and we were able to get 
outside the hut and grope our way along 
the narrow rock-ledge which served as 
verandah. Our food and firewood were 

















Cutting steps on to the top of the Schreckhorn. 


waste his precious firewood in drying our 
soaked garments, so after a mountain 
meal we rolled ourselves in the damp 
blankets and were soon wrapped in the 
healthy sleep of tiredmen, Next morning 
at 3 a.m. we peeped from the hut, but 
nothing was visible at a distance of more 
than two yards, for a blinding snowstorm 
obscured everything, and this continued 
during the two following days. Of 


almost exhausted, so after a night of 
hunger and cold we were glad to leave our 
straw beds at 3 a.m.; and a peep from 
the window of the hut disclosed a mai 
vellous sight. The sky overhead was 
quite clear, but far below in the dimness 
of the dawn we could see the valley filled 
with seething clouds. Later, as the sun 
tipped their edges with a golden fringe, 
they seemed to detach themselves from 
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the mass and rise up like ghostly beings, 
and faded slowly in the deep grey of the 
firmament. 

After a frugal breakfast we roped 
together in the hut, and turned our faces 
upwards to the snowy crest of the Monch. 
We climbed the icy rocks behind the 
hut, and had an hour’s tiring struggle up 
steep loose snow, where for every step 
upwards we seemed to slide two back- 
wards. However, now up to our knees 
and anon up to our waists in the dry and 
powdery drifts, we eventually arrived on 
the Col, and had magnificent views of the 
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very place last year, and, noticing tracks 
and a hole in the partially bridged 
crevasse, had jocularly remarked that 
some clumsy climber had had a_ cold 
reception. Little did they think that at 
that moment the body of a _ young 
German lay some hundred feet below in 
the icy depths of the glacier. Such 
places to a properly roped party are 
absolutely safe ; but he had set off alone 
to cross the Ménch Joch from the Con- 
cordia hut to Grindelwald, thinking to 
follow the tracks of former parties. It 
was many days before his disappearance 

















Above the mist; on the top of the Monch, 


Kiescherhorn on our left and the Monch 
towering above us on our right. A cold 
breeze was blowing, and we could see a 
great cloud of soft snow careering to 
leewards from the upper ridges. 

A slight descent was necessary to get 
from our Col to the glacier, which led 
across to the Ober-Monch Joch, from 
whence our route ran up a steep rock and 
ice ridge to the summit. A wide crevasse, 
partially filled with soft snow, spread 
below us like a treacherous trap set to 
Wrap the unwary in its cold embrace. 
Some friends of ours had lunched by this 


was noticed, and a party of guides tracked 
his last steps to the edge of the crevasse 
and recovered his remains. 

After a sensational jump from the steep 
upper slope to the lower lip of the 
crevasse, we tramped across the glacier, 
and were soon at the foot of the actual 
peak of the Monch. The wind was 
roaring in the crags above our heads, and 
we could see that all the fresh snow had 
disappeared from these, and higher up a 
ridge of hard blue ice continued to the 
actual summit. ‘The rocks were soon 
passed, and we gained a sharp aréte of 
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An awkward buttress on the way up the Eiger. 


hard snow that gave access to the steep 
icy ridge beyond. We were now high up 
on our mountain, and great care was 
necessary, for “Old Boreas” held rule 
that day in the upper world. 

Our position was exciting in the ex- 
treme. We were balanced Blondin-like 
on the sharp crest of the snow-ridge, 


a _. ie cncnaianaiediinaeadal ) 


with some thousands of feet of almost 
perpendicular snow on either side. The 
gale blew steadily across from the left, 
and as I stepped deliberately along the 
“knife edge” in the steps of those ahead, 
it was curious to notice how their bodies 
leant far over the abyss to windward. It 
appeared as though a sudden lull in the 
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A fragile snow-bridge on the Eiger. 


storm would precipitate them into space. 
Had this ccecurred, it would have been 
our duty to throw ourselves down the 
opposite side of the ridge and trust to 
the strength of the rope. Luckily this 
did not prove and we soon 
finished our feats of balancing by gaining 
some sheltered rocks on the right. Here 
we munched some dry bread and frozen 


necessary, 


chicken and drank some sour wine to 
brace us for the work ahead. ‘Truly it 
was work indeed, especially for Christian, 
who for three hours hacked and hewed 
with his ice-axe at that gale-swept slope. 
Steadily we mounted higher and higher 
up the icy staircase, until the great cornices 
on our right allowed us to walk on their 
frozen crests. When quite close to the 
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top an ominous crack warned us that we 
were too near the overhanging portion, 
and Christian almost pulled us off our 
feet with his sudden jump from the 
dangerous situation. 

Meanwhile the wind had gradually sunk 
to a breeze, and thick white clouds rolled 
up from below as from a huge cauldron. 
We saw enough to convince us that the 
Monch is the finest view-point in the 
Oberland. It is encircled by all the great 
peaks, and its thirteen thousand odd feet 
of height enabled us to look over all its 
neighbours. Framed in gigantic clouds, 
we had peeps of the far-distant Pennine 
Alps rising beyond the Jungfrau, and our 
old friends Monte Rosa and the Weiss- 
horn seemed almost to dwarf the spiry 
peak of the Matterhorn some fifty miles 
away. We had cioudy but pleasant 
weather for the descent, and after safely 
gaining the Monch Joch we _ plunged 
down through soft snow to the hut. 
‘There we ate the remains of many meals; 
and after stumbling and racing down the 
avalanche-swept slopes below the Bergli 
rocks, we descended into the rain-clouds 
that hung over Grindelwald. We learned 
on arrival that a storm of thunder and 
lightning had raged intermittently during 
the day, and our description of sunshine 
in the upper world was treated with 
scepticism and regarded as a joke. 

After a day’s rest we felt equal to tack- 
ling the Schreckhorn. We agreed that its 
reputation for difficulty is exaggerated, for 
the rocks proved easy, though the weather 
again treated us unkindly. ‘l’o us the most 
dangerous part of the day’s climb was the 
getting down again to Grindelwald by the 
ordinary path from the Baregg. Our 
lanterns had been forgotten or left at the 
hut, and it was pitch dark when we came 
to the path which had been cut along the 
precipice above the Grindelwald Glacier. 
Although not due to the same cause, we 
came very near repeating the adventure of 
the well-known guide, who had become 
‘‘three sheets in the wind ” by over-indul- 
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gence at the Baregg. Like us he groped 
along by the broken rails, which guard the 
unwarytraveller from walking over on to the 
glacier five hundred feet below. Coming 
to the end of the rails, he not unnaturally 
concluded that the path continued 
straight ahead; but there is a_ sharp 
turn, and he disappeared over the edge. 
He must have fallen at least a hundred 
feet on to a narrow rock ledge, but after a 
night’s rest he got up, shook himself, and 
strolled down to Grindelwald little the 
worse for his marvellous escape. ‘The late 
Sir Leslie Stephen submits the choice of 
two morals regarding the above : “ Firstly, 
Don’t get drunk when you have to 
walk along the edge of an Alpine cliff. 
Secondly, Get drunk if you are likely to 
fall over it.” 

Our next climb was up the Eiger, a 
peak much spoiled by the addition of 
the Jungfrau Railway; and as time goes 
on I fear it is likely to be deserted by 
climbers, unless a reasonably safe way 
can be found up it on the side facing the 
Bergli. We encountered some splendid 
crevasses on the lower part of this moun- 
tain; and it felt almost unnatural to be 
crossing the dangerous snow-bridges, with 
the screaming whistle of locomotives and 
discordant sounds of holiday crowds appar- 
ently close at hand. 

Our departure was made by crossing 
below the glacier-clad precipices of the 
Finsteraarhorn, and down the long, almost 
endless slopes of the “ ewig Schneefeld.” 
Truly the name—everlasting snowfield— 
is strangely appropriate, for hour after 
hour we trudged down amidst a white 
world until we almost began to doubt the 
reality of such a place as the Concordia 
hut. However, at twilight our doubts 
were dispelled by the sight of a tiny light 
up on the rocks to our left, which proved 
the signal of our longed-for resting-place. 
Next morning we were scampering down 


by the Eggishorn to the Rhone Valley, 


and two days later were home amidst our 
friends in England. 
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Further Episodes 
in the Career 
oe we. Fe 
Raffles, 
Cricketer and 
Cracksman. 
BY E. W. 
HORNUNG. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY 
Cyrus CUNEO. 


TX. THE 
RAFFLES 
RELICS. 


T was in 
one of the 
magazines 

for December 
1899 
that an 
article 
appeared 
which 
afforded our 
minds a_ brief 
respite from the 
then consuming 
excitement of the 
war in South 
Africa. ‘These were the 
days when Raffles really 
had white hair, and when 
““*No one can make out’ he and | were nearing the 
what this little thick ; ee. 
end of our surreptitious 


velvet bags for; . . p “ 
perhaps you can give second innings, as_ pro- 






Cuneo 


a a guess, sir.” fessional cracksmen of the 
’ deadliest dye. Piccadilly 
and the Albany knew us no more. But we 


still operated, as the spirit tempted us, from 
our latest and most idyllic base, on the borders 
of Ham Common. Recreation was our greatest 
want; and though we had both descended to 
the humble bicycle, a lot of reading was forced upon us in the winter evenings. 
Thus the war came as a boon to us both. It not only provided us with an honest 
ange in life, but gave point and zest to innumerable spins across Richmond 
Park, to the nearest paper shop; and it was from such an expedition that I returned 


With inflammatory matter unconnected with the war. ‘The magazine was one of 
Copyright in America 1905 by E. W. Hornung. 
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those that are read (and sold) by the 
million; the article was rudely illustrated 
on every other page. Its subject was the 
so-called Black Museum at Scotland 


Yard; and from the catchpenny text we 


first learnt that the gruesome show was 
now enriched by a special and elaborate 
exhibit known as the Raffles Relics. 

“ Bunny,” said Raffles, “this is fame 
at last! It is no longer notoriety ; it lifts 
one out of the ruck of robbers, into the 
society of the big brass gods, whose little 
delinquencies are written in water by the 
finger of time. ‘The Napoleon Relics we 
know, the Nelson Relics we’ve heard 
about, and here are mine !” 

“Which I wish to goodness we could 
see,” I added longingly. Next moment 
I was sorry I had spoken. Raffles was 
looking at me across the magazine. 
There was a smile on his lips that I 
knew too well, a light in his eyes that I 
had kindled. 

“What an excellent idea!” he ex- 
claimed quite softly, as though working 
it out already in his brain, 

**T didn’t mean it for one,” I answered, 
“and no more do you.” 

“Certainly I do,” said Raffles. “I was 
never more serious in my life.” 

“You would march into Scotland Yard 
in broad daylight ? ” 

“In broad limelight,” he answered, 
studying the magazine again, “to set 
eyes on my own once more. Why, here 
they all are, Bunny—you never told me 
there was an illustration. ‘That’s the 
chest you took to your bank with me 
inside, and those must be my own rope- 
ladder and things on top. ‘They produce 
so badly in the baser magazines that it’s 
impossible to swear to them; there's 
nothing for it but a visit of inspection.” 

“Then you can pay it alone,” said 1 
grimly. ‘You may have altered, but 
they’d know me at a glance.” 

“ By all means, Bunny, if you'll get me 
the pass.” 

“A pass!” I cried triumphantly. 
*“Of course we should have to get one, 
and of course that puts an end to the 
whole idea. Who on earth would give a 
pass for this show of all others to an old 
prisoner like me ?” 

Raffles addressed himself to the reading 
of the magazine with a shrug that showed 
some temper, 

“The fellow who wrote this article got 
one,” said he shortly. “ He got it from 


his editor, and you could get one from 
yours if you tried, But pray don’t try, 
Junny: it would be too terrible for you 
to risk a moment’s embarrassment to 
gratify a mere whim of mine. And if I] 
went instead of you, and got spotted, 
which is so likely with this head of hair, 
and the general belief in my demise, the 
consequences to you would be too awful 
to contemplate! Don’t contemplate them, 
my dear fellow. And do let me read my 
magazine,” es 

Need I add that I set about the rash 
endeavour without further: expostulation ? 
I was used to such ebullitions from the 
altered Raffles of these later days, and | 
could well understand them. All the 
inconvenience of the new conditions fell 
on him. I had purged my known 
offences by imprisonment, whereas Raffles 
was merely supposed to have escaped 
his in death. ‘The result was that I could 
rush in where Raffles feared to tread, 
and was his plenipotentiary in all honest 
dealings with the outer world. It could 
not but gall him to be so dependent upon 
me, and it was for me to minimise the 
humiliation by scrupulously avoiding the 
least semblance of an abuse of that power 
which I now had over him. Accordingly, 
though with much misgiving, I did his 
ticklish behest in Fleet Street, where, 
despite my past, I was already making a 
certain lowly footing for myself. Success 
followed, as it will when one longs to 
fail; and one fine evening I returned to 
Ham Common with a card from the 
Convict Supervision Office, New Scotland 
Yard, which I treasure to this day, I am 
surprised to see that it was undated, and 
might still almost ‘* Admit Bearer to see 
the Museum,” to say nothing of the 
bearer’s friends, since my Editor's name 
“and party” is scrawled beneath the 
legend, 

* But he doesn’t want to come,” I ex 
plained to Raffles. ‘And it means that 
we can both go, if we both like.” 

Raffles looked at me with awry 
smile; he was in good enough humour 
now, 

“Tt would be rather dangerous, Bunny. 


If they spotted you, they might think of 


me.” 

“But you say they'll never know you 
now.” 

“T don’t believe they will. I don’t 
believe there’s the slightest risk ; but we 
shall soon see. I’ve set my heart on 














“t looked round. There was no Raffles to respond,” 
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seeing, Bunny, but there’s no earthly 
reason why I should drag you into it.” 

“You do that when you present this 
card,” I rejoined. “I shall hear of it fast 
enough, if anything happens.” 

“Then you may as well be there to see 
the fun ?” 

“Tt will make no difference if the worst 
comes to the worst.” 

“And the ticket is for a party, isn’t it ?” 

“hu. 

‘*Wouldn’t it look peculiar if only one 
person made use of it ?” 

“Tt might.” 

“Then we're both going, Bunny! And 
I give you my word,” cried Raffles, “ that 
no real harm shall come of it. But you 
mustn’t ask to see the Relics, and you 
mustn’t take too much interest in them 
when you do see them. Leave the 
questioning to me: it really will be a 
chance of finding out whether they’ve any 
suspicion of one’s resurrection at Scotland 
Yard, And I think I can also promise 
you a certain amount of fun, old fellow, 
as some little compensation for your pangs 
and fears.” 

The early afternoon was mild and hazy, 
and unlike winter but for the prematurely 
low sun struggling through the haze, as 
Raffles and I emerged from the nether 
regions at Westminster Bridge, and stood 
for one moment to admire the infirm 
silhouettes of Abbey and Houses in flat 
grey against a golden mist. Raffles mur- 
mured of Whistler and of Arthur Severn, 
and threw away a good Sullivan, because 
the smoke would curl between him and the 
picture. It is perhaps the picture that I 
can now see clearest of all the set scenes 
of our lawless life. But at the time I 
was filled with gloomy speculation as to 
whether Raffles would keep his promise 
of providing an entirely harmless enter- 
tainment for my benefit, at the Black 
Museum, And you shall judge as to 
whether he did or not. 

We entered the forbidding precincts ; 
we looked relentless officers in the face, 
and they almost yawned in ours as they 
directed us through swing doors and up 
stone stairs. ‘There was something even 
sinister in the casual character of our 
reception. We had an arctic landing to 
ourselves for several minutes, which 
Raffles spent in an instinctive survey of 
the premises, while I cooled my heels 
before the portrait of the late Com- 
missioner, 
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“Dear old gentleman!” exclaimed 
Raffles, joining me. “I have met him at 
dinner, and discussed my own case with 
him, in the old days. But we can’t know 
too little about ourselves in the Black 
Museum, Bunny. I remember going to 
the old place in Whitehall, years ago, and 
being shown round by one of the tip-top 
’tecs. And this may be another.” 

But even I could see at a glance that 
there was nothing of the detective and 
everything of the clerk about the very 
young man who had joined us at last upon 
the landing. His collar was the tallest I 
have ever seen, and his face was as pallid 
as his collar. He carried a loose key, 
with which he unlocked a door a little way 
along the passage, and so ushered us into 
that dreadful repository which perhaps has 
fewer visitors than any other of equal 
interest in the world. ‘The place was cold 
as the inviolate vault; blinds had to be 
drawn, and glass cases uncovered, before 
we could see a thing except the row of 
murderers’ death-masks—the placid faces 
with the swollen necks—that stood out on 
their shelves to give us ghostly greeting. 

“This fellow isn’t formidable,” whispered 
Raffles, as the blinds went up; “still, we 
can’t be too careful. My little lot are 
round the corner, in the sort of recess ; 
don’t look till we come to them in their 
turn.” 

So we began at the beginning, with the 
glass case nearest the door; and in a 
moment I discovered that I knew far more 
about its contents than our pallid guide. 
He had some enthusiasm, but the most 
inaccurate smattering of his subject. He 
mixed up the first murderer with quite the 
wrong murder, and capped his mistake in 
the next breath with an intolerable libel 
on the very pearl of our particular tribe. 

“This revawlver,” he began, ‘ belonged 
to the celebrited burgular, Chawles Peace. 
‘These are his spectacles, that’s his jemmy, 
and this here knife’s the one that Chawley 
killed the policeman with.” 

Now I like accuracy for its own sake, 
strive after it myself, and am sometimes 
guilty of forcing it upon others. So this 
was more than I could pass. 

“That’s not quite right,” I put in, 
mildly. “He never made use of the 
knife.” 

The young clerk twisted his head 
round in its vase of starch. 

“Chawley Peace killed two policemen,” 
said he. 
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“ No, he didn’t ; only one of them was 
a policeman ; and he never killed anybody 
with a knife.” 

The clerk took the correction like a 
lamb. I could not have refrained from 
making it, to save my skin. But Raffles 
rewarded me with as vicious a little kick 
as he could administer unobserved. 
“Who was Charles Peace ?” he inquired, 
with the bland effrontery of any judge 
upon the bench. 

‘The clerk’s reply came pat and un- 
expected. 

“The greatest burgular we ever had,” 
said he, ‘till good old Raffles knocked 
him out !” 

“The greatest of the pre-Raffleites,” 
the master murmured, as we passed on 
to the safer memorials of mere murder. 
There were misshapen bullets and stained 
knives that had taken human life ; there 
were lithe, lean ropes which had retaliated 
after the live letter of the Mosaic law. 
There was one bristling broadside of 
revolvers under the longest shelf of closed 
eyes and swollen throats. There were 
festoons of rope-ladders—far less ingenious 
than ours—and then at last there was 
something that the clerk knew all about. 
It was a small tin cigarette-box, and the 
name upon the gaudy wrapper was not 
the name of Sullivan. Yet Raffles and I 
knew even more about this exhibit than 
the clerk, 

“There, now,” said our guide, ‘ you'll 
never guess the history of that! Til give 
you twenty guesses, and the twentieth will 
be no nearer than the first.” 

‘Tm sure of it, my good fellow,” 
rejoined Raffles, a discreet twinkle in 
his eye. “Tell us about it, to save 
time.” 

And he opened, as he spoke, his own 
old twenty-five tin of purely popular 
cigarettes ; there were a few in it still, 
but between the cigarettes were jammed 
lumps of sugar wadded with cotton-wool. 
I saw Raffles weighing the lot in his hand 
with subtle satisfaction. But the clerk 
saw merely the mystification which he 
desired to create. 

“I thought that’d beat you, sir,” said 
he. ‘It was an American dodge. ‘Two 
smart Yankees got a jeweller to take a lot 
of stuff to a private room at Kellner’s, 
where they were dining, for them to 
choose from. When it came to paying, 
there was some bother about a remittance ; 
but they soon made that all right, for 
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they were far too clever to suggest taking 
away what they’d chosen but couldn’t pay 
for. No; all they wanted was, that what 
they’d chosen might be locked up in 
the safe and considered theirs until their 
money came for them to pay for it. All 
they asked was to seal the stuff up in 
something ; the jeweller was to take it 
away and not meddle with it, nor yet break 
the seals, for a week or two. It seemed a 
fair enough thing, now, didn’t it, sir?” 

*Eminently fair,” said Raffles senten- 
tiously. 

“So the jeweller thought,” crowed the 
clerk. ‘You see, it wasn’t as if the 
Yanks had chosen out the half of what 
he’d brought on appro. ; they’d gone slow 
on purpose, and they’d paid for all they 
could on the nail, just for a blind. Well, 
I suppose you can guess what happened 
in the end? ‘The jeweller never heard of 
those Americans again; and these few 
cigarettes and lumps of sugar were all he 
found.” 

“Duplicate boxes!” I cried, perhaps a 
thought too promptly. 

‘Duplicate boxes!” murmured Raffles, 
as profoundly impressed as a second Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Duplicate boxes!” echoed the tri- 
umphant clerk. ‘ Artful beggars, these 
Americans, sir! You've got to crawss the 
’Erring Pond to learn a trick worth one 
o’ that !” 

“I suppose so,” assented the grave 
gentleman with the silver hair. ‘ Unless,” 
he added, as if suddenly inspired, ‘ unless 
it was that man Raffles.” 

“Tt couldn’t’ve bin,” jerked the clerk 
from his conning-tower of a collar. “ He’d 
gone to Davy Jones long before.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked Raffles. ‘‘ Was 
his body ever found ?” 

“ Found and buried,” replied our imagi- 
native friend. “ Maltar, I think it was; 
or it may have been Giberaltar. I forget 
which.” 

“ Besides,” I put in, rather annoyed at 
all this wilful work, yet not indisposed to 
make a late contribution — “ besides, 
Raffles would never have smoked those 
cigarettes. There was only one brand 
for him. It was—let me see——” 

* Sullivans !” cried the clerk, right for 
once. ‘It’s all a matter of ’abit,” he 
went on, as he replaced the twenty-five 
tin box with the vulgar wrapper. “I 
tried them once, and I didn’t like them 
myself. It’s all a question of tiste. Now, 
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if you want a good smoke, and cheaper, 
give me a Guinea Gold.” 

“What we really do want,” remarked 
Raffles mildly, “is to see something else 
as clever as that last.” 

“Then come this way,” said the clerk, 
and led us into a recess almost monopolised 
by the iron-clamped chest of thrilling 
memory, now a mere platform for the 
collection of mysterious objects under a 
dust-sheet on the lid. ‘“‘‘Ihese,” he con- 
tinued, unveiling them with an air, “are 
the Raffles Relics, taken from his rooms 
in the Albany after his death and burial, 
and the most complete set we have. 
That’s his centre-bit, and this is the bottle 
of rock-oil he’s supposed to have kept 
dipping it in to prevent making a noise, 
Here’s the revawlver he used when he shot 
at the gentleman on the roof down 
Horsham way; it was afterwards taken 
from him on the P. & O. boat before 
he jumped overboard.” 

I could not help saying I understood 
that Raffles had never shot at anybody. 
I was standing with my back to the 
nearest window, my hat jammed over 
my brows and my overcoat collar up to 
my ears. 

“That’s the only time we know about,” 
the clerk admitted; “and it couldn’t be 
brought ’ome, or his precious pal would 
have got more than he did. ‘This empty 
cartridge is the one he ’id the Emperor’s 
pearl in, on the Peninsular and Orient. 
These gimlets and wedges were what he 
used for fastening doors. ‘This is his 
rope-ladder, with the telescope walking- 
stick he used to hook it up with; he’s 
said to have.’ad it with him the night he 
dined with the Earl of Thornaby, and 
robbed the house before dinner. ‘That’s 
his life-preserver ; but no one can make 
out what this little thick velvet bag ’s for, 
with the two holes and the elastic round 
each. Perhaps you can give a guess, 
sir?” 

Raffles had taken up the bag that he 
had invented for the noiseless filing of 
keys. Now he handled it as though it 
were a tobacco-pouch, putting in finger 
and thumb, and shrugging over the puzzle 
with a delicious face; nevertheless, he 
showed me a few grains of steel-filing as 
the result of his investigations, and mur- 
mured in my ear, “ These sweet police !” 
I, for my part, could not but examine 
the life-preserver with which I had once 
smitten Raffles himself to the ground: 


actually, there was his blood upon it still ; 
and seeing my horror, the clerk plunged 
into a characteristically garbled version of 
that incident also. It happened to have 
come to light among others at the Old 
Bailey, and perhaps had its share in 
promoting the quality of mercy which had 
undoubtedly been exercised on my behalf. 
But the present recital was unduly trying, 
and Raffles created a noble diversion by 
calling attention to an early photograph 
of himself, which may still hang on the 
wall over the historic chest, but which 
I carefully ignored. It shows him in 
flannels, after some great feat upon the 
tented field. I am afraid there is a 
Sullivan between his lips, a look of lazy 
insolence in the half-shut eyes. I have 
since possessed myself of a copy, and it 
is not Raffles at his best ; but the features 
are clean-cut and regular; and I often 
wish that I had lent it to the artistic 
gentlemen who have battered the statue 
out of all likeness to the man. 

“You wouldn’t think it of him, would 
you?” quoth the clerk. ‘It makes you 
understand how no one ever did think it 
of him at the time.” 

The youth was looking full at Raffles, 
with the watery eyes of unsuspecting 
innocence. I itched to emulate the fine 
bravado of my friend. 

“You said he had a pal,” I observed, 
sinking deeper into the collar of my coat. 
“Haven't you got a photograph of him ?” 

The pale clerk gave a sickly smile. I 
could have smacked some blood into his 
pasty face. 

“You mean Bunny ?” said the familiar 
fellow. ‘No, sir, he'd be out of place ; 
we’ve only room for real criminals here. 
bunny was neither one thing nor the 
other. He could follow Raffles, but that’s 
all he could do. He was no good on his 
own. Even when he put up the low-down 
job of robbing his old ’ome, it’s believed 
he hadn't the ’eart to take the stuff away, 
and Raffles had to break in a second time 
for it. No, sir, we don’t bother our heads 
about Bunny ; we shall never hear of him 
again. He was a harmless sort of rotter, 
if you ask me.” 

I had not asked him, and I was almost 
foaming under the respirator that I was 
making of my overcoat collar. I only 
hoped that Raffles would say something, 
and he did. 

‘The only case I remember anything 
about,” he remarked, tapping the clamped 
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chest with his umbrella, “ was this ; and 
that time, at all events, the man outside 
must have had quite as much to do as 
the one inside. May I ask what you 
keep in it?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“T imagined more relics inside. Hadn't 
he some dodge of getting 
in and out without opening 
the lid ?” 

“Of putting his head out, 
you mean,” returned the clerk, 
whose knowledge of Raffles 
and his 
Relics was 
really most 
comprehen- 
sive on the 
whole. He 
mcved some 
of the minor 
memorials, 
and with his 
penknife 
raised the 
trap-door in 
the lid. 

“Only a 
skylight!’’ re- 
marked Raffles, 
deliciously unim- 
pressed, 

“Why, what 
did you expect, 
sir?” asked the 
clerk, letting the 
trapdoor down 
again, and_look- 
ing sorry that he 
had taken so much 
trouble. 

“A back-door, at 
least!’? replied 
Raffles, with such a 
sly look at me that I 
had to turn aside to 
smile. It was the last 
time I smiled that day. 

The door had opened as 
I turned, and an unmistak- 
able detective had entered 
with two more sightseers 
like ourselves. He wore 
the hard round hat and 
the dark thick overcoat 
which one knows at a 
glance, as the uniform of 
his grade; and for one “The attentive soui orought in 
awful moment his steely a plate of sandwiches.” 
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eye was upon us in a flash of cold inquiry. 
Then the clerk emerged from the recess 
devoted to the Raffles Relics, and the 
alarming interloper conducted his party 
to the window opposite the door. 

“Inspector Druce,” the clerk informed 
us in impressive whispers, “ who had the 
Chalk Farm case in hand. He'd be the 
man for Raffles, if Raffles was alive to- 
day !” 

“1’m sure he would,” was the grave 
reply. ‘I should be very sorry to have 
a man like that after me. But what a 
run there seems to be upon your Black 
Museum! ” 

‘There isn’t really, sir,” whispered the 
clerk. “We sometimes go weeks on end 
without having regular visitors like you 
two gentlemen. I think those are friends 
of the Inspector’s, come to see the Chalk 
Farm photographs, that helped to hang his 
man. We’ve a lot of interesting photo- 
graphs, sir, if you like to have a look at 
them.” 

“Tf it won’t take long,” said Raffles, 
looking at his watch; and as the clerk 
left our side for an instant, he gripped 
my arm. “This is a bit too hot,” he 
whispered, “‘but we mustn’t cut and run 
like rabbits. That might be fatal. Hide 
your face in the photographs, and leave 
everything to me. I'll have a train to 
catch as soon as ever I dare.” 

I obeyed without a word, and with the 
less uneasiness as I had time to consider 
the situation. It even struck me that 
Raffles was for once inclined to exaggerate 
the undeniable risk that we ran_ by re- 
maining in the same room with an officer 
whom both he and I knew only too 
well by name and repute. Raffles, after 
all, had aged and altered out of know- 
ledge ; but he had not lost the nerve that 
was equal toa far more direct encounter 
than was at all likely to be forced upon 
us. On the other hand, it was most im- 
probable that a distinguished detective 
would know by sight an undistinguished 
delinquent like myself; besides, this one 
had come to the front since my day. Yet 
a risk it was, and I certainly did not smile 
as I bent over the album of horrors 
produced by our guide. I could still take 


an interest in the dreadful photographs 
of murderous and murdered men; they 
appealed to the morbid element in my 
nature; and it was doubtless with de- 
generate unction that I called Raffles’s 
attention to a certain scene of notorious 
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slaughter. There was no response. I 
looked round. There was no Raffles to 
respond. We had all three been ex- 


amining the photographs at one of the 
windows; at another the three new-comers 
were similarly engrossed; and without 
one word, or a single sound, Raffles had 
slipped out behind all our backs. 

Fortunately the clerk was himself very 
busy gloating over the horrors of the 
album; before he looked round I had 
hidden my astonishment, but not my 
wrath, of which I had the _ instinctive 
sense to make no secret, 

‘““ My friend’s the most impatient man 
on earth!” lexclaimed. ‘‘ He said he 
was going to catch a train, and now he’s 
gone without a word!” 

‘‘T never heard him,” said the clerk, 
looking puzzled. 

“No more did I; but he 
me on the shoulder,” I lied, “and say 
something or other. 1 was too deep in 
this beastly book to pay much attention. 
He must have meant that he was off. 
Well, let him be off! I mean to see 
all that’s to be seen.” 

And in my nervous anxiety to allay any 
suspicions aroused by my companion’s 
extraordinary behaviour, | outstayed even 
the eminent detective and his friends, saw 
them examine the Raffles Relics, heard 
them discuss me under my own nose, 
and at last was alone with the anzmic 
clerk. I put my hand in my pocket, and 
measured him with a sidelong eye. ‘The 
tipping system is nothing less than a 
minor bane of my existence. Not that 
one is a grudging giver, but simply 
because in so many cases it is so hard 
to know whom to tip and what to tip 
him. I know what it is to be the parting 
guest who has not parted freely enough, 
and that not from stinginess but the want 
of a fine instinct on the point. I made 
no mistake, however, in the case of the 
clerk, who accepted my pieces of silver 
without demur, and expressed a hope 
of seeing the article which T had assured 
him I was about to write. He has had 
some years to wait for it, but I flatter 
myself that these belated pages will 
occasion more interest than offence if 
they ever do meet those watery eyes. 

Twilight was falling when I reached 
the street; the sky behind St. Stephen’s 
had flushed and blackened like an angry 
face ; the lamps were lit, and under every 
one I was unreasonable enough to look 


did touch 








for Raffles. ‘Then I made foolishly sure 
that I should find him hanging about the 
station, and hung thereabouts myself 
until one Richmond train had _ gone 
without me. In the end I walked over 
the bridge to Waterloo, and took the first 
train to Teddington instead. ‘That made 
a shorter walk of it, but I had to grope 
my way through a white fog from the 
river to Ham Common, and it was the 
hour of our cosy dinner ’ 
when I reached our place 
of retirement. ‘There was 
only a flicker of firelight on 
the blinds: I was the first 
to return after all. It was 
nearly four hours since Raffles 
had stolen away from my 
side in the ominous precincts 
of Scotland Yard. Where 
could he be? Our landlady 
wrung her hands over him ; 
she had cooked a dinner 
after her favourite’s heart ; 
and I waited an hour before 
making one of the most 
melancholy meals of my life. 

Up to midnight there was 
no sign of him; but long 
before this time I had re- 
assured our landlady with a 
voice and face that must 
have given my words the 
lie. I told her that Mr. 
Ralph (as she used to call 
him) had said something 
about going to the theatre ; 
that I thought he had given 
up the idea, but I must 
have been mistaken, and 
should certainly sit up for 
him. The attentive soul 
brought in a plate of sand- 
wiches before she retired ; 
and I prepared to make a 
night of it in a chair by 
the sitting-room fire. I could 
not face ‘darkness and bed 
in my anxiety. Ina way I felt as though 
duty and loyalty called me out into the 
Winter’s night; and yet whither should 
I turn to look for Raffies? I could think 
of but one place, and to seek him there 
would be to destroy myself without aiding 
him. It was my growing conviction that 
he had been recognised when leaving 
Scotland Yard, and either taken then 


and there, or else hunted into some new 
It would all be in the 


place of hiding. 
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morning papers; and it was all his own 
fault. He had thrust his head into the 
lion’s mouth, and the lion’s jaws had 
snapped. Had he managed to withdraw 
his head in time ? 

There was a bottle at my elbow, and 
that night I say deliberately that it was 
not my enemy but my friend. It 
procured me at last some surcease from 
my suspense. I fell fast asleep in my 


‘And there was Raffles .. . quietly taking off his boots.” 


chair before the fire. The lamp was still 
burning, and the fire red, when I awoke ; 
but I sat very stiff in the iron clutch of 
a wintry morning. I slued round slowly 
in my chair. And there was Raffles in 
a chair behind me, with the door open 
behind him, quietly taking off his boots. 

‘Sorry to wake you, Bunny,” said he. 
“1 thought I was behaving like a mouse ; 
but after a three hours’ tramp one’s toes 
aré all heels.” 
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I did not get up and fall upon his 
neck. I sat back in my chair and 
blinked with bitterness upon his selfish 
insensibility. He should not know what 
I had been through on his account. 

“Walk out from town?” I inquired, 
as indifferently as though he were in the 
habit of doing so. 

“From Scotland Yard,” he answered, 
stretching himself before the fire in his 
stocking soles. i 


“Scotland Yard!” I echoed. ‘ Then 
I was right: that’s where you were 


all the time; and yet you managed to 
escape !” 

I had risen excitedly in my turn. 

“ Of course I did,” replied Raffles. “I 
never thought there would be much 
difficulty about that, but there was even 
less than I anticipated. -I did once find 
myself on one side of a sort of counter, 
and an officer dozing at his desk at the 
other side. 1 thought it safest to wake him 
up and make inquiries about a mythical 
purse left in a phantom hansom outside 
the Carlton. And the way the fellow fired 
me out of that was another credit to the 
Metropolitan Police: it’s only in the 
savage countries that they would have 
troubled to ask how one had got in.” 

** And how did you?” Iasked. ‘“ And 
in the Lord’s name, Raffles, when and 
why ?” 

Raffles looked down on me _ under 
raised eyebrows, as he stood with his 
coat-tails to the dying fire. 

** How and when, Bunny, you know as 
well as I do,” said he, cryptically ; “and 
at last you shall hear the honest why and 
wherefore. I had more reasons for 
going to Scotland Yard, my dear fellow, 
than I had the face to tell you at the 
time.” 

**T don’t care why you went there!” I 
cried. “I want to know why you stayed, 
or went back, or whatever it was you may 
have done. ‘I thought they had got you, 
and you had given them the slip?” 

Raffles smiled as he shook his head. 

*“No, no, Bunny, I prolonged the visit, 
as I paid it, of my own accord. As for 
my reasons, they are far too many for me 
to tell you them all; they rather weighed 
upon me as I walked out ; but you'll see 
them for yourself if you turn round.” 

I was standing with my back to the 
chair in which I had been asleep ; behind 
the chair was the round lodging-house 
table ; and there, reposing on the table 
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with the whisky and sandwiches, was the 
whole exhibit of Raffles Relics which had 
occupied the lid of the silver-chest in the 


Black Museum at Scotland Yard! ‘The 
chest alone was missing. ‘There was the 
revolver that I had only once heard fired, 
and there the blood-stained life-preserver, 
brace-and-bit, bottle of rock-oil, velvet 
bag, rope-ladder, walking-stick, gimlets, 
wedges, and even the empty cartridge- 
case which had once concealed the gift 
of a civilised monarch to a potentate of 
colour. 

“‘T was a real Father Christmas,” said 
Raffles, “when I arrived. It’s a pity you 
weren't awake to appreciate the scene. 
It was more edifying than the one I 
found. You never caught me asleep in 
my chair, Bunny!” 

He thought I had merely fallen asleep 
in my chair! He could not see that I 
had been sitting up for him all night 
long! ‘The hint of a temperance homily, 
on top of all I had borne, and from 
Raffles of all mortal men, tried my 
temper to its last limit. But a flash of 
late enlightenment enabled me just to 


keep it. 

‘““Where did you hide?” I asked 
grimly. 

**At the Yard itself.” 

“Of course you did,” I rejoined. 


* But whereabouts at the Yard ?” 

“Can you ask, Bunny ?.” 

*T am asking.” 

“It’s where I once hid before.” 

“You don’t mean in the chest ?” 

SOs 

Our eyes met for a minute. 

“You may have ended up there,” I 
conceded. ‘‘ But where did you go first, 
when you slipped out behind my back, 
and how the devil did you know where 
to go?” 

“T never did slip out,” said Raffles, 
“ behind your back. I slipped in.” 

“Into the chest ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

I burst out laughing in his face. 

‘* My dear fellow, I saw all these things 
on the lid just afterwards. Not one of 
them was moved. I watched that detec- 
tive show them to his friends.” 

“ And I heard him.” 

“But not from the inside of the chest!” 

‘From the inside of the chest, Bunny. 
Don’t look like that—it’s foolish. Try 
to recall a few words that went before, 
between the idiot in the collar and me. 
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Don’t you remember my asking him if 
there was anything in the chest?” 

Ves,” 

“One had to be sure it was empty, 
you see. Then I asked if there was a 
back door to the chest as well as a sky- 
light.” 

**T remember.” 

**T suppose you thought all that meant 
nothing ?” 

**T didn’t look for a meaning.” 

“You wouldn’t ; it would never occur 
to you that I might want to find out 
whether anybody at the Yard had found 
out that there was something precisely 
in the nature of a side-door—it isn’t a 
back-door—to that chest. Well, there is 
one; there was one soon after I took the 
chest back from your house to mine. You 
push one of the handles down—which 
no one ever does—and the whole of that 
end opens like the front of a doll’s. house. 
I saw that was what I ought to have done 
at first: it’s so much simpler than the 
trap at the top; and one likes to get a 
thing perfect for its own sake. Besides, 
the trick had not been spotted at the 
bank, and I thought I might bring it 
off again some day ; meanwhile, in one’s 
bedroom, with lots of things on top, what 
a port in a sudden squall !” 

I asked why I had never heard of the 
improvement before, not so much at the 
time it was made, but in these later days, 
when there were, fewer secrets between 
us, and this one could avail him no more. 
But I did not put the question out of 
pique. I put it out of sheer obstinate 
incredulity. And Raffles looked at me 
without replying, until I read the ex- 
planation in his look. 

“T see,” I said. ‘‘ You used to get 
into it to hide from me!” 

“My dear Bunny, I am not always a 
very genial man,” he answered ; ‘but when 
you let me have a key of your rooms I 
could not very well refuse you one of 
mine, although I picked your pocket of 
it in the end, I will only say that when 
I had no wish to see you, Bunny, I must 
have been quite unfit for human society, 
and it was the act of a friend to deny 
you mine. I don’t think it happened 
more than once or twice. You can afford 
to forgive me after all these years ! ” 

“That, yes,” I replied bitterly ; “ but 
not this, Raffles.” 

“Why not? I really hadn’t made up 
I had merely 


my mind to do what I did. 
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thought of it. It was that smart officer 
in the same room that mad2 me do it 
without thinking twice.” 

“ And we never even heard you!” I 
murmured, in a voice of involuntary 
admiration which vexed me with myself. 
“ But we might just as well!” I was as 
quick to add in my former tone. 

“Why, Bunny ?” 

“We shall be traced in no time through 
our ticket of admission.” 

“ Did they collect it?” 

“No; but you heard how very few are 
issued.” 

‘Exactly. They sometimes go weeks 
on end without a regular visitor. It was 
I who extracted that piece of information, 
Bunny, and I did nothing rash until I 
had. Don’t you see that with any luck 
it will be two or three weeks before they 
are likely to discover their loss ?” 

I was beginning to see. 

“And then, pray, how are they going 
to bring it home to us? Why should 
they even suspect us, Bunny? I left 
early; that’s all I did. You took my 
departure admirably ; you couldn’t have 
said more or less if I had coached you 
myself. I relied on you, Bunny, and 
you never more completely justified my 
confidence. ‘The sad thing is that you 
have ceased to rely on me. Do you 
really think that I would leave the place 
in such a state that the first person who 
came in with a duster would that 
there had been a robbery ?” 

I denied the thought with all energy, 
though it perished only as I spoke. 

“Have you forgotten the duster that 
was over these things, Bunny? Have 
you forgotten all the other revolvers and 
life-preservers that there were to choose 
from? I chose most carefully, and I 
replaced my relics with a mixed assort- 
ment of other people’s which really look 
just as well. ‘The rope-ladder that now 
supplants mine is of course no patch 
upon it, but coiled up on the chest it 
really looks much the same. Of course 
there was no second velvet bag; but 
I replaced my stick with another quite 
like it, and I even found an empty 
cartridge to undérstudy the setting of the 
Polynesian pearl. You see the sort of 
fellow they have to show people round: 
do you think he’s the kind to see the 
difference next time, or to connect it with 
us if he does? One left much the same 
things lying much as he left them, under 


see 
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a dust-sheet which is only taken off for 
the benefit of the curious, who often 
don’t turn up for weeks on end.” 

I admitted that we might be safe for 
three or four weeks ; and Raffles held out 
his hand. 

“Then let us be 
Bunny, and smoke the cigarette of 
Sullivan and peace! A lot may happen 
in three or four weeks ; and what should 
you say if this turned out to be the lact 
as well as the least of all my crimes? I 
must own that it seems to me their 
natural and fitting end, though I might 
have stopped more characteristically than 
with a mere crime of sentiment. No, I 
make no promises, Bunny; now I have 
got these things, I may be unable to 
resist using them once more. But with 


friends about it, 


this war one gets all the excitement one 
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requires—and rather more than usual 
may happen in three or four weeks ! ” 

Was he thinking even then of volun- 
teering for the Front? Had he already 
set his heart on the one chance of some 
atonement for his life—nay, on the very 
death he was to dief I never and shall 
never know. Yet his words were strangely 
prophetic, even to the three or four weeks 
in which those events happened that 
imperilled the fabric of our Empire and 
rallied her sons from the four winds. to 
fight beneath her banner on the veldt. 
It all seems very ancient history now. 
But I remember nothing better or more 
vividly than the last words of Raffles 
upon his last crime, unless it be the 
pressure of his hand as he said them, 
or the rather sad twinkle in his tired 
eyes, 
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“The wild boar has no equal as a hunter of truffles.” 


IS ANY ANIMAL GREEDIER THAN 


BY F. G. 


MAN? 


AFLALO. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARTON MOORE-PARK. 


O commonly are persons of large 
appetite upbraided as __ hogs, 
gluttons, or cormorants, that the 

question suggests itself: are these illustra- 
tions accurate, or must they be accepted 
by naturalists with the same qualification 
that belongs to such comparisons as 
“silly as a goose,” “blind as a bat,” 
“timid as a hare,” and many others 
equally popular in every-day talk ? ‘Those 
who have studied such creatures know 
that geese often display undeniable 
cunning, that bats, though endowed with 
senses of which we have no equivalent, 
are not blind, and that hares can at times 
be most pugnacious. From the general 
contemplation of whether these and other 
animals so described are greedy out of 
the common run, it is but a step to the 
problem whether any living beast or bird, 
reptile, fish, or insect, is actually greedier 
than the greediest man. Obviously, it is 
fair in such a comparison to take the case 
of the man who can and does eat more 
than his fellows—because such a man, 
disagreeable though he may be from one 
standpoint, is undeniably more natural 
than those who, bowing to the verdict of 


their medical attendant, or restrained by 
considerations of polite behaviour, habitu- 
ally eat less than they could if they were to 
continue eating till unable to swallow more. 

The whole system of feeding in our 
artificial lives is quite distinct from that 
adopted in the rest of the animal world, 
and doubtless also from that which was 
in vogue with the cave-men. Able by 
various devices to procure our food as 
required, we have appointed certain 
feeding-times, and at these we rigidly 
take our meals—breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner. In the intervals, if we are wise, 
we neither eat nor drink ; but, whether we 
are hungry or not, we sit down to these 
fixed meals with precise regularity. ‘The 
wild creatures of nature know no such 
restraint. The birds in our garden are 
always pecking at the lawn for worms or 
at the boughs for berries. ‘The lethargic 
cattle in the meads, when not actually 
grazing, are ruminating, which is grazing 
over again. The caterpillars on our rose- 
trees, the ants in our store-room, are 
always at table. Only civilised man and 
his domestic animals know the formality 
of meal-times. And so it is throughout 
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Nature with all the four-footed and winged 
creatures. Only the reptiles are known 
to abstain for long periods, sometimes 
from choice, at others by compulsion ; 





“The birds in our garden are always pecking at the 
lawn for worms.” 


and, so far as they can be kept under 
observation, fishes are supposed to dis- 
play similar irregularity in their appetite 
for food, their caprices being well 
known to anglers, who say either that 
they are “biting madly,” or else “ off 
the feed.” 

In considering the appetites and tastes 
of man and the lower animals, it is of 
importance to distinguish in every class 
between the gluttons (the word is used 
conventionally and without prejudice) and 
the epicures—more happily differentiated 
by the French as gourmands and gourmets, 
the former of which prefer quantity, while 
the latter are all for the quality of their 
food. ‘The human race furnishes in- 
numerable examples of both. Haydn, 
the composer, would sometimes order six 
covers for dinner and dine alone. One 
king of England died after a surfeit of 
lampreys ; the undoing of another was an 
excessive meal of peaches and new ale. 
With these may be ranked Sporeogambi, 
a human hog, who ate two thousand yards 
of macaroni at a sitting ; and Domery, the 
Pole, who, in the presence of witnesses, 
devoured in one morning a stone of raw 
beef and almost the same weight of tallow 
candles. These are the gluttons; and if 
we compare Domery’s feat with the daily 
meal of a full-grown working elephant 
weighing five or six tons—namely, one 
hundred and thirty pounds of vegetable 
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food—we find the man the greedier of 
the two. ‘The epicures are less re- 
pulsive. A former Duke of Portland, 
who paid high prices for red mullet 
and ate only the livers, was a_ bene. 
factor of trade; and the famous Comte 
de Broussin, who despised mushrooms 
unless their flavour had been brought 
out by his mule treading on them, 
likewise entertained in princely style, 
and made an art of eating. Every class 
of animals has its examples of these 
two categories. With the epicures we 
may class the giraffe, with the gormandi- 
sers the vulture. ‘The following selection 
will approximately serve to illustrate by 
more or less familiar animal types the 
two classes, though there is some little 
overlapping which can presently be indi- 
cated. 


GLUTTONS. EPICURES, 
* Mole. § Giraffe. 
+ Boar. t+ Aard-wolf. 
t Bear. * Ant-eater. 
+ Lyezena. * Sperm-whale. 
* Killer-whale. § Manatee. 
*§ Hornbills. * Osprey. 
¢ Vulture. §* Humming-birds. 
* Cormorant. §* Grey mullet. 
+ Seagull. §* Bees and Wasps. 
* Pythons. 
*§ Sharks. 


+ Sandhopper. 
+ Burying beetle. 


* Living food. + Carrion. § Vegetarian. 
g 


It has been admitted that the sub- 
division herein suggested is not free from 
compromise, and, in fact, eclecticism is 
not unknown in the large eaters. The 
mole, for instance, devours great quanti- 
ties of worms, but it eats little else. ‘The 
killer-whale, though so greedy that one 
of sixteen feet has been known to choke 
over a seal, having at the time in its 
stomach fourteen other seals and thirteen 
porpoises, is a connoisseur in the matter 
of other whales’ tongues. Even the wild 
boar, which is not by far so gross a feeder 
as its degenerate cousin of the stye, has 
no equal as a hunter of truffles. 

It must also be remembered that the 
man who eats immense meals lacks the 
excuse of these heavier feeders in the wild 
life. ‘he mole, the vulture, the python 
and the shark have excellent reason for 
eating all they can when a rare chance 
offers. ‘They may have gone long with- 
out a meal, and there is no instinct to tell 
them when they will get another ; whereas 
a man knows quite well at luncheon 
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that within six or seven hours he will 
be dining. The mole, like the little 
shield tailed snakes of Ceylon, which hunt 
the same food, has to work like a slave, 
digging and tunnelling and undermining 
acres of surface soil in its pursuit of the 
worms, and all this labour must breed a 
hearty appetite. ‘The vulture and the 
python are so sluggish in their move- 
ments that the latter, more particularly, 
lacking the bird’s taste for carrion, must 
often be compelled to go hungry for 
weeks together. The shark is a mighty 
swimmer, but then the ocean is a vast 
hunting-ground, and it may cover miles 
of water before finding food to its taste. 
Again, while greediness is a_ term 
of reproach among ourselves, it is impos- 
sible to glance down the table in the 
preceding column with the same feeling 
of distaste, for we 
know that some 
of the greediest 
among these are 
Nature’s ap- 
pointed agents 
for the resolution 
of matter, which 
otherwise would 
taint the atmo- 
sphere and poison 
mankind, into its 
harmless ele- 
ments. The 
beneficent 
scavenging done 


by the  hyzena, 
vulture, seagull, 
shark, _ burying- 


beetle and sand- 
hopper is an 
essential con- 
dition of this 
globe remaining 
habitable by our- 
selves; so that a 
man need never 
destroy any of 
these, with the 
possible  excep- 
tion of the shark, 
since he owes the 
humblest of them 
thanks that the 
earth is so fair a 
heritage. 
There 
other 
tions 


are 
considera- 
which 
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distinguish the greed of the lower animals 
from the greed of man. In the case of 
the great pythons, for instance, and, in 
fact, of all serpents, more or less, the 
teeth are so situated in the jaw that the 
reptile is bound to eat all there is, and 
is debarred from leaving off when its 
victim is only half-devoured. Some 
years ago one of the largest serpents in 
the Zoological Gardens ate another, almost 
as large, which had previously shared 
its compartment. Much was said and 
written at the time of the offensive 
‘‘sreediness”” of the creature; but, in 
point of fact, its inclination had less to 
say to the result than its anatomy. 
If, for instance, the two started on the 
same rabbit, one seizing the head, the 
other the stern, the larger would have no 
choice, when they met half-way across, 


“In the interval, if we are wise, we neither eat nor drink,” 
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but to swallow its smaller fellow. Neither 
of the specimens in question were ophio- 
phagous by nature, though the Indian 
hamadryad, among others, eats nothing 
but snakes of other species. 





“The beneficent scavenging done by the hyena and vulture.” 


The smaller serpents, so far from being 
greedy, include some of the most fastidi- 
ous animals in the Zoo. One will eat 
only birds’ eggs; another only frogs; a 
third must have lizards ; a fourth declines 
everything but rats; and most kinds 
would starve rather than be tempted by 
the wrong food. Fortunately, these cold- 
blooded creatures can go a long time 
without a meal, and I have known a 
captive python, apparently in excellent 
health, last nearly two years without 
feeding. 

Nor are the lizards less discriminating. 
As a general rule, those of the East are 
flesh-eaters, those of the West vegetarians. 
The extraordinary tuatera (/atteria) of 
New Zealand, which recent visitors to the 
Reptile House may pardonably have taken 
for just an ordinary foreign lizard, is one 
of the flesh-eaters. As a matter of fact, 
it is more interesting than any living 
lizard, for it is a kind of living truant from 
the paleontological department in South 
Kensington, a stray and isolated survivor 
from prehistoric ages—not, indeed, strictly 
speaking, a lizard at all. It feeds with 
relish on the oily nestlings of the sea-birds, 
whose burrows it shares in the cliffs of 
Stephen’s Island, one of its few known 
haunts. And it has the cunning bred of 
a long ancestry. Not without scheming 
has it held its own in the struggle for 
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existence all these eons. Conceiving a 
system of retribution, in which the bereft 
fowl should retaliate on its own helpless 
young, the tuatera deposits its precious 
eggs in a separate hiding-place, covering 
them with leaves and earth, 
and then returns with a clear 
conscience to feed on its 
host’s family. No wonder 
that a race endowed with so 
much savoir vivre has refused 
the extinction reserved for its 
contemporaries ! 

The chameleon, another 
lizard-like animal, is another 
fastidious feeder, its remark- 
able tongue being shot out 
only at certain insects that 
alight within the danger zone. 
A captive chameleon, which 
T knew in Devon, and which 
in its wilder youth had 
shambled out of the way of 
many a cavalcade over the 
sandy tracts of southern 
Morocco, ate any kind of fly, 
but was indifferent to worms and afraid of 
spiders. Its owner set an ingenious trap 
for the flies by hanging a lump of sugar 
within range, and the chameleon entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the plot, for 
no fly was ever required to alight twice. 

The more highly organised animals, 
four-footed or feathered, of this world, 
include few types so fastidious as these 
humble reptiles. ‘The giraffe and aard- 
wolf among the former, and the humming- 
birds and divers among the latter, are the 
most satisfactory instances. ‘The giraffe 
in a wild state strips acacias and other 
trees of their leaves—a form of browsing 
to which its immense stature and long 


and muscular tongue are admirably 
adapted. In menageries, being a costly 


and delicate animal, it has to be humoured 
with regular meals of best clover hay, and 
it shows unmistakable appreciation of 
such dainties as an onion, or a lump of 
sugar. ‘The apple is one of its favourite 
fruits in captivity, and a story used to be 
current at Regent’s Park (though I never 
saw it put to the test), that, though very 
partial to apples, nothing would induce 
the dainty giraffe to eat one out of which 
its keeper (possibly with tobacco-stained 
teeth) had first bitten a piece. Why, in 
view of the animal’s fastidious ways, the 
authorities post notices in the house, 
requesting visitors not to feed them, 
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requires explanation. Possibly, captivity 
broadens the giraffe’s views, and, as it is 
not a creature of very high brain-power, it 
might be induced to eat something that 
would disagree with its digestion. 

The natural food of the aard-vark has 
not, I think, been minutely described by 
African naturalists, but in the captive state 
its appetite appears to require the stimulus 
of a varied menu, else the Superintendent 
would scarcely sanction a change from 
day to day—raw meat or cooked, a pigeon, 
or a fowl’s head with the blood left in, 
being the favourite dishes. 

The humming-birds of the Andes 
region, which have been so graphically 
described by Wallace and Bates, have 
their several preferences for some 
particular flower or insect, and one 
species rarely if ever takes the food of 
another. 

The diving-birds, which have long been 
the only interesting occupants of the 
Fish House at Regent’s Park, will eat 
nothing but living fishes, bushels of which 
have to be netted for the purpose. 
Certainly, the evolutions of these plunging 
fowl, as, clad in a silvery armour of air- 
bubbles, they twist and double after their 
terrified prey, like 


greyhounds cours- ; 
ing a hare, are 
among the most 


beautiful sights in 
the Gardens, con- 
trasting in every &3h, 5 —_— 
way with the gross > yer , 


tearing of raw flesh ee 
and crunching of - ge Ac, 
bones that so Js 7 


many people crowd 
to see in the Lion 
House. Possibly, 
the secret of this 
charm of the lions’ 
feeding-hour may be traced to some such 
psychological process as induced a learned 
divine to exclaim, when he saw a man 
going to the dogs: ‘‘ There, but for the 
grace of God, goes John Bunyan!” 

On the whole, the omnivorous animals 
in Nature are slightly more familiar than 
those of more eclectic views. In town 
and country, we have the rats and mice, 
which must continually gnaw something 
in order to file down their ever-growing 
front teeth.. Country folk are everywhere 
familiar with the cawing rooks, which 
benefit the farmer by eating moths and 
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weeds, and then outrage the keeper by 
devouring young pheasants and sucking 
the eggs. ‘The screaming jay is another 
trimmer between the pleasures of birds’ 
eggs and the quieter joys of a meal of 
nuts. Taken as a group, the hornbills 
are the greediest and least discriminating 
of all the feathered race. Between them, 
though each species may have its prefer- 
ence, they devour quadrupeds, other 
birds, snakes, lizards, fishes, scorpions, 
and fruit. Yet, with some little allow- 
ance for difference of tastes, even this 
menu pales before that of an ordinary 
civic banquet. 

Originally it would seem that Nature 
designed every animal for its own par- 
ticular food. In the one case of the New 
Zealand huia-bird, provision was even 
made for a very beautiful and interesting 
division of labour between the sexes ; for 
the male prises open the cleft in the hard 


bark with his short, chisel-like beak, 
while the female then uses her curved 
and slender bill, like a long-handled 


pickle-fork, to fetch out the burrowing 
grub. 

Certain animals, indeed, are inseparably 
associated with certain methods of feed- 
ing, and we speak instinctively of grazing 
cattle, browsing goats, bees _ sipping 

nectar, owls swooping on mice. We 
know that the wandering cuckoo 
prefers hairy caterpillars, that the 
sperm 
whale 
resorts to 
the warm 


“.,. Entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the 
plot.” 


waters of the Gulf Stream to gorge on 
cuttle-fish, and that the human-looking 
orang swings from branch to branch of the 
durian tree in quest of the ripening fruit. 
The knowledge of the ruinous locusts, 
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moving in clouds which shut out the 
sun, to devastate the Arabs’ crops, is as 
familiar as that of the great owls and 
smaller birds of prey following the periodic 
march of lemmings from the mountains 
to the sea. 

Here and there, too, we know of 


strange perversions of appetite. ‘These 
are indirectly the work of man. In one 


region a parrot, by nature a vegetarian, 
learns a fondness for mutton ; in another, 
a baboon, likewise meant to eat only 
fruit, acquires a 
taste for cows’ milk. 
Cats are known to 
eat artichokes and 
olives, and a horse 
occasionallydevours 
a partridge. So 
specialised are 
some animals in 
their food that even 
the two sexes have 
different views on 
the subject of what 
to have for dinner. 
As a curious con- 
trast to the collabo- 
ration of the male and female 
huia may be cited that of the 
male mosquito, which sucks only 
the juices of plants, while the 
female must feed on the blood 
of animals. ‘The nursery rhyme 
touching the divergent appetites 
of Jack Sprat and his wife is 
totally eclipsed by such disagree- 
ment. 

Another interesting condition bearing 
on the nature or quantity of food eaten 
by some animals is that in which every 
season brings abundance of one kind only, 
which then becomes Hobson’s choice. 
There are seagulls in Shetland which can 
procure fish in winter only. In the 
summer months they have to eat grain. 
The nuthatch, which eats insects by pre- 
ference all the summer, must be satisfied 
with nuts in winter. It is not, perhaps, 
too fantastical to compare with this summer 
and winter regimen the various foodstuffs 
of life’s seasons. ‘Thus, while the adult 
may eat-or drink almost anything, milk 
is the sole nourishment of his extreme 
infancy. ‘The full-grown sparrow may be 
the bane of the farmer and the plague of 
the gardener; but the nestling benefits 
both, since it has an insatiable appetite 
for grubs. ‘The silkworm must be dieted 
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on lettuce or mulberry leaves, but the 
perfect moth need eat nothing whatever. 

From this outline of a few aspects of 
animals at their meals, we may revert, in 
conclusion, to the question propounded 
at the head of this article. In truth, it is 
a question impossible of answer, since 
only in respect of our domestic animals, 
and not, indeed, in every case with them, 
have we any means of ascertaining the 
precise weight of food consumed. Even 
the capacity of sheep and cattle at grass 
is an unknown quantity, while the case 
of animals in zoological gardens has no 
bearing on the subject, for the rations are 
more or less arbitrary, and few of the 
larger creatures are given as much as 
they could eat. If the lions and tigers 
were fed to their full capacity, it may be 
doubted whether iron bars would hold 
them. 

It is admissible that tigers or vultures 
may eat more at a meal, in proportion 
to their own weight, than men. 
Against this apparent balance in 

their favour, however, we 
must set, not only the ex- 
treme irregularity 
of the repasts, 
but, at least in 
the case of the 
tiger, the stimu- 
lating exercise 
that commonly 
precedes a feed. 
Now and again, 
no doubt, a man- 
eater may suc- 
ceed in_ felling 
and dragging 
away a native 
woodman  with- 
out anything to 
speak of in the 
way of effort, 
but a very different price for some of the 
tiger’s banquets is fixed by the long and 
fruitless pursuit of nimble antelopes, or 
by many a dangerous and exhausting 
combat with buffalo or rhinoceros. 

Touching the irregularity with which 
many of the lower animals take their 
food, a word must be said on the habit 
of hibernation, a suspension of vital 
functions with the aid of which some 
creatures are able to sleep through a hard 
winter or some other uncongenial con- 
dition of climate. In the ordinary way, 
the ability of an animal to fast without 


“* Take it away.” 








“A deadly and exhausting combat with rhinoceros.” 
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inconvenience is in inverse ratio to the 
Snakes and 


THE 


temperature of the blood. 


fishes are among the longest abstainers, 
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or two. The 





instinct of all these cold- 


blooded creatures is to make hay while 
the sun shines. 


From this temporary 





compensating themselves by eating a huge 
meal when at length 


opportunity. The 
dozing for weeks 
in the muddy _ back- 
waters where it has 
its home, will of 


a sudden wake up. 


and devour a dead 
bullock. A small 
snake has been 
actually known to 
swallow a hare of 
twice its own weight. 
Even in_ captivity, 
smooth-clawed frogs 
in their tank will 
cram so much raw 
meat into their 
stomachs as to make 
them float helpless 
at the surface. <A 
shark may prowl 
about the ocean for 
days in search of a 
meal, and then, en- 
countering a shoal of 
smaller fish, it may 
consume half its own 
weight in an hour 


“The ostrich will 


th ey 


have the 
lethargic crocodile, 





la te > 
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‘ The gulls are ever fishing.” 


swallow anything.” 





abstinence, however, in the absence of 
food, the faculty of complete hibernation 
is quite distinct. 


Its interest in con- 
nection with the sub- 
ject under notice lies 
in the French saying, 
Qui dort dine. Our 
dormouse, for in- 
stance, is able to 
fall asleep on the 
approach of winter 
and then wake up on 
the return of spring, 
thinner indeed, but 
otherwise sound in 
body and limb. 

I find myself, 
then, in the un- 
equivocal position of 
having propounded 
a question which I 
am wholly unable to 
answer. A few 
general facts, such as 
those set down in 
the preceding pages, 
are the only con- 
tribution that I can 
offer towards its 
elucidation. 

















PETERKIN. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A, WALLIS 


MILLs. 


ON’T you have to be 
very careful now, 
Georgie ?” 

“What on earth do 
mean ?” 

He flung round and faced 
her defiantly. ‘This promenade 
on the terrace with Anne was 
none of his arranging; but 
Diana, his new love, was up- 
stairs with his mother. It was 
too early to dress, and so here 
he was, entrapped by the old 
love for half an hour at least. 

“Why should I be careful ?” 

She smiled. ‘* Well—Diana 
1s particular, don’t you think ?” 

“We won't discuss Diana, 
thank you.” His tone was 
slightly uneasy. 

“Nonsense !” Anne laughed. 
“Pye known you long enough 
and well enough to discuss any- 
thing with you, and I was at 
school with Diana. ‘The ques- 
tion is, does she know you ?” 

He stared at her uneasily. 

“She has been very well brought up, 
Georgie. She always says and does the 
proper thing, you know, and she likes her 
friends to say and do the proper things. 
She lives in a high moral atmosphere all 
the time. When I think of what she 
must expect of the man she is to marry, 
I——Well, of course you know all this ?” 

“Suppose we talk of something pleasant 
for a change !” Georgie growled. 

“T am thinking of your future happi- 
ness,” Anne murmured, as they turned. ‘She 
will be happy, of course, with such a kind, 
honourable, constant loveras you, Georgie.” 

Georgie gazed at the open windows 
with hunted eyes. 

“Tt must be delightful,” Anne pursued, 
“to be engaged to a girl like Diana. A 
girl who always defers so charmingly to 
the opinion of the world at large. She is 
So sweetly conventional, isn’t she ?” 

“She’s not a cat!” Georgie muttered. 
_“When you were engaged to me, 
Georgie, I knew all your faults, and took 
you as you were é 


you 





“You rubbed them in often enough,” 
he cried. 
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***She's not a cat,’ Georgie muttered.” 


She ignored this. ‘‘ Does Diana know 
all your faults? Have you made a 
clean breast of everything to her? Because 
if you haven't, I would advise you not to. 
I don’t think you have, somehow. I have 
a sort of feeling that you wouldn’t be 
engaged now if you had.” 

“Every chap,” Georgie said quickly, 
“kicks up his heels some time or other. 
I’m not the only fellow who’s played the 
goat a bit. I’ve given up that sort of 
tomfoolery now.” 

Anne sighed. “I liked you better 
before you grew wise, Georgie.” 


2I 
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“It’s hardly a case of your liking now.” 
Georgie got his own back brutally. ‘When 
a man meets a girl like Diana, he naturally 
feels that he wants to settle down and 
leave all his careless habits behind him.” 

“With the other things he has forgotten 
to care about—betting, for instance, and 
poker, and bridge, and—and me. Have 
you mentioned your many engagements 
to Diana, by the way? If you haven't, 
don’t! I don’t fancy, somehow, that the 
story would be as amusing to her as it is to 
the rest of us. She has high principles, 
you see. Evena friendship with Diana has 
its disadvantages. She expects so much 
of one that it is difficult to live up to her 
ideals, don’t you think? It’s rather a 
strain sometimes to reach the high-water 
mark of her approval. But of course you 
never feel like that.” 

“We needn't rake up the past like 
this,” he said hastily. ‘And I would 
rather you didn’t say anything more 
against Di. She’s altered my whole life. 
She’s changed me from a lazy, good-for- 
nothing beggar into ” he hesitated. 

“Into what, Georgie ? ” 

“She’s made me buck up, and given 
me something to live for.” 

“ Herself?” 

“She found me ”——Georgie rushed into 
strange, wild metaphor—‘“ wallowing in 
muddy waters—muddy with lost ideals 
and half-forgotten schemes. She found 
me pulled down by the remembrance of 
the thousands of good intentions I'd 
never carried out and been paving the 
way with; only held up by a few longings 
for something better. She ss 

“Youre getting quite eloquent!” 
Anne murmured admiringly. ‘“ You’ve 
developed that gift of metaphor since 
you were engaged to me. Were there 
any broken promises in those muddy 
waters, Georgie ? ” 

But Georgie had worked himself up. 

** Diana is an angel from Paradise com- 
pared with all the other girls I’ve ¥ 

“Been engaged to?” she suggested 
softly. ‘Ofcourse. But even to angels 
there are some drawbacks. When Diana 
came along and picked you out of those 
muddy waters full of broken promises and 
things, did she shake all the mud _ off your 
clothes before she led you into paths of 
light ? Because if there is one little speck 
left, you must hide it from her. It isn’t 
likely, of course, but still you never 
know. Diana wouldn't understand that 
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that kind of mud sometimes sticks. Do 
you ever put your money on a ‘dead 
cert.’ now, Georgie ?” 

“Don’t try to be funny.” Georgie 
spoke rudely, with a scarlet face. 

“I’m only playing up to you,” Anne 
said lightly. “I’ve always played up to 
you, haven’t I? I must give up the habit. 
Does Diana love you well enough to take 
the mud with you? Do you think she 
would love you if you forged a cheque, 
or swore out aloud when your motor 
broke down?” ~ 

“Ves,” said Georgie firmly. ‘ And 
I’m not going to forge a cheque, so we 
needn’t discuss the question.” 

“Would her heart still be true to you 
if you told her suddenly that you had 
become a Plymouth Brother, or a Parti- 
cular Baptist, do you suppose ?” 

Georgie looked at his watch, and thanked 
his stars that it was seven o'clock. 

“T’m going in, Anne.” 

With ill-concealed joy he turned 
towards the house. 

“Wait,” Anne said, with a curious 
choking sound in her th.oat. 

‘* Georgie,” she said, ‘‘you mustn’t mind 
my laughing at you. You do rather lend 
yourself to it, don’t you? And I really 
do want you to be happy. About Diana. 
Don’t put her love to any severe test if 
you can help it. I’m afraid it wouldn't 
make much of a_ show beside her 
principles and her strong sense of duty. 
If I were you, I wouldn’t tell her about— 
well, about me.” Her voice broke. 

Georgie, always soft-hearted, turned 
quickly, and stared at her face in the 
fading light. Her brown eyes, usually so 
quiet and critical, were full of tears, 

“Don’t, Anne.” He laid his hand 
on her arm. ‘Don’t, for goodness’ sake ! 
I’m a brute. I know I am. I’m not 
worth it. JI——.” 

“No.” Anne’s dark eyes met his 
troubled ones. “I don’t think you are.” 

He flushed. ‘ But I’m not quite such 
a hound as you think me. I’m not 
deceitful. I couldn’t help changing, but 
I’ve not tried to hide it. I told Diana 
that I had been engaged to you once, 
and to—to other people. And I told her 
that the sight of her had driven every 
other woman off the earth, as far as 7 was 
concerned.” 

Anne made a hasty effort to speak, but 
he went on firmly. 

“T told her how badly I’d behaved to 
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you—and the others. I said how sorry 
I was to have behaved in that way, and 
she forgave me. She said she was very 
sorry for you too.” 

eon!” 

Anne wrenched away her arm and 
hurried into the house, speechless with 
some emotion Georgie could not fathom ; 
and, much perturbed, he stayed behind 
on the terrace for a minute or two. 

There was to be a dance after dinner 
that night, and hundreds of brightly 
coloured Chinese lanterns lent romance 
and mystery to the garden, and made the 
darkness visible down 
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It was. Two days before, Georgie, 
forgetting his promise, had put twenty 
pounds on Peterkin. And Peterkin had 
won. 

“Ten to one she'll never hear about 
it,” he thought. “I shall never be able 
to explain why I did it. She’s so beastly 
particular about these things.” 

He peered down through the open 
window at the dusky garden. 

Some of the girls were sauntering up 
and down the terrace already. He 
noticed how prettily their flimsy shimmer- 
ing dresses caught the light: clear green, 

glowing yellow, and 





the shadowy paths. 

“Time I went up to 
dress,” Georgie said at 
last. “And J never 
noticed that Di was so 
narrow-minded. I sup- 
pose I don’t always notice 
things that other people 
do. Anne's prettier than 
she used to be. I did 
notice that. It doesn’t 
seem to matter much what 
women say, if they aren’t 
pretty.” 


But all the time he 


was dressing, Anne’s 
words rankled in his 
ingenuous mind, “Do 


you ever put your money 
on a ‘dead cert.’ ?” Did 
he? 

He laughed uneasily. 
That was one of the | 
things he had promised 
Di: that he would give 
up betting. 

“T love horses,” she L 











delicate blue, from the 
swaying lanterns; and 
then he saw Diana. She 


smiled up at his window. 
' 22 


‘* Hurry up, Georgie ! 
cried she. 


In her hair, and in 
the lace at her breast, 
she wore his _ flowers. 


How pretty she was—how 
dear! Georgie nodded 
and drew in. 

“TI can’t tell her,” he 
said miserably. ‘“‘ And I 
can’t be a damned coward 
either. She said we 
weren't to have any 
secrets from each other. 
“Tl tell her while we’re 
dancing. No. I’m hanged 
if I'll put the thing off.” 

He tore a sheet of 
paper out of his pocket- 
book and scrawled a few 
hasty lines : 





“T can’t speak to you 








had said. ‘* ‘To have, and 
to ride and drive, they’re 
ripping. ‘They're better than any old 
motor, Georgie. But when it comes to 
backing them, they’re a snare of the 
devil.” 

He remembered this now. In her 
quaint mixture of Puritanism and school- 
boy slang she had once given him a 
lecture on his bad habits. 

“She told ine that backing horses was 
the first step in the broad path which leads 
to destruction,” he murmured moodily, 
groping for his collar-stud. ‘‘ Said she had 
reason to know. Howcan she? I sup- 
pose the old chap’s been making a plunge. 
It’s a rotten hole to be in.” 


“*It's a rotten hole to be in.’” 


till I’ve told you something. 
I broke my promise to you, 
and backed Peterkin. He 
won by two necks ; but I shan’t have a happy 
moment till I hear you’ve forgiven me. I 
know I was a mean hound to forget, and 
it’s worrying me to death, 
“Yours always, 
“ GEORGIE.” 

He put it into an envelope, and asked 
a maid he met in the passage to give it to 
Diana at once. 

He was early in the drawing-room, and 
when Diana came in with Anne, Georgie 
found that it fell to his unhappy lot to 
take down an important cousin. So he 
saw nothing of his sweetheart while 
dinner lasted; but in the drawing-room 
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afterwards he picked up a programme 
from a tray and went up to her. She was 
very grave, and in her white cloudy dress 
looked pale. She gazed steadily into his 
face as he drew near, and he wondered 
what had driven the roses from her cheeks 
so quickly. ‘hey had been in full bloom 
on the terrace before dinner. He waited 
silently for her to speak. 

“T can’t speak to you yet,” she said in 
a low voice. ‘“‘I—I haven't had time to 
think things over yet.” 

Georgie stared, then laughed uneasily. 
“Ts it a hanging matter?” he asked 
lightly. ‘I’m frightfully sorry, Di, and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know. 
I’m sorry I’m such an awful backslider.” 

“Don’t!” She spoke sharply. “Go 
away. I can’t talk to you now.” 

“But, Di ¥ 





She stopped him 
ulti Jy again. “ Don’t ex- 
i}!!! ° plain,” she said. 

iii, “1 can’t bear it. 
‘|, Lonly want you to 
go away. Oh, do 
go away.” 
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“He turned away without another word.” 
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Georgie gazed wretchedly at her deter- 
mined face, ‘‘ Aren’t you even going to 
dance with me, Di?” 

She made an impatient sound. “ Dance 
with you? ‘To-night? Are you mad, 
Georgie? I—I wonder you dare! No— 
I’m not going to dance with you. And 
now, will you please go?” 

Bewildered, wounded, even indignant, 
he turned away without another word. 
For Diana to be so unforgiving ! so hard! 
so narrow! It was incredible! Diana, 
who loved him so! Georgie was a spoilt 
boy, and never in his life had he had 
such a snubbing. His programme was 
still empty, but he didn’t want to dance 
now. Gloomily he walked across the 
room to the open window, and stared 
blankly out. If it had been any house 
but his mother’s he would have gone 
away at once; and the thought of his 
duty dances, the miles of small talk he 
would have to listen to and originate, 
appalled him. 

This was the first time he had seen 
the light of life go out utterly and entirely, 
and it was not easy to bear, impossible 
to dissemble, his misery. Because he 
loved her. ‘This was not a passing fancy 
like the others. Di was different—had 
always been different. If she gave him 
up, he had done with girls. And it was 
for so little. How beastly it 
was of the band to play 
‘“‘Liebestraum”! They had 
agreed to dance that together 
always. 

“What is it, Georgie ?” 

Anne’s voice sounded quite 
kind. He looked at her im- 
patiently, and wondered what 
she had done to make herself 
look pretty. Yellow, her dress 
was, sunshiny yellow, and her 
hair was waved high, with 
gold-coloured pansies in it. 

“Ts it Peterkin?” said 
Anne. 

Georgie _ stared. Anne 
dropped her programme, and 
he picked it up, to hold it 
unthinkingly in his hand. 

“T was with Diana when 





she got your absurd note, 
Georgie. She let me read it.” 


‘““No?” His face reddened. 
‘“Ves. You don’t mind, do 
you? It’s a pity you wrote it, 
because Diana didn’t under- 




















She never does understand very 
well, you know—not backsliding. She 
is so good herself. She can’t make 
allowances for us sinners, my poor 
Georgie.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Say?” Anne arranged her pansies. 
“Oh, she said a lot of things. I don’t 
remember her words exactly. She seemed 
to think she had been a fool to try to 
pluck such a brand from the burning as 
you. She seemed to think that she ought 
to have known better than to try to bring 
such a very black sheep back to the fold. 
I think ——” 

“What do you think ?” 

“Why, I think she almost wishes she 
had left you in those muddy waters.” 

“Good Lord!” He gave her such 
a glance of abject misery that she smiled. 

“Cheer up, Georgie! You always could 
console yourself, you know, even in the 
bitterest moments. Drown your sorrows 
in dancing. ‘The room is full of delightful 
girls.” 


stand. 


“Ugh!” Georgie shuddered. Anne’s 
eyes, radiant and mysterious, puzzled 
him. “TI don’t want any delightful girls. 


Give me your programme ! ” 
“You're not very polite”; she said. 
“And you’ve got my programme already.” 
He laughed recklessly. “So I have.” 
He scribbled his initials down the card. 
“Anne, you always understood me. 
Even when you tried to reform me, you 


”» 


weren't narrow, Even——” 

a eo 

_“Give me back my programme, 
Georgie. You're the host. You've taken 
enough. You——” 
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“We'll dance to- 


he said. 


* Rot!” 
gether.” 
At ten o’clock next morning Georgie, 
after a sound, healthy night’s rest, proper 
to his years, woke up and remembered. 
“Oh, my hat!” he said, and rushed 
hastily to his cold bath. Unluckily a cold 
bath helps rather than retards memory, 
and Georgie’s ejaculation as he brushed 
his short hair was, “Good Lord!” A 
couple of withered yellow pansies had 
suddenly caught his appalled eye. He 
was amazed to find that this memory, such 
as it was, had taken away all desire for 
breakfast, and he went straight out of 
doors with a longing for fresh breezes. 
He avoided the terrace and rose-garden, 
with its possibility of girls, and turned to 
the orchard and plantation beyond. It 
was hardly a happy spot to choose, for it 
was there that he had once helped Diana 
to dig up primroses. She had wanted to 
make his mother’s kitchen-garden pretty, 
and Georgie wanted what she wanted, so 
they had planted the primroses together, 
and together laughed at a contemptuous 
and indignant gardener, Now he felt 
that he hated the memory of the wood 
and those primroses. He sat down on 
the little plank seat he had put up for 
her, and stared moodily at the ground. 
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“What an infernal mess I’ve made 
of everything!” said he to the thrushes 
and linnets. 

Lightly, a hand was laid on_ his 
shoulder. 

“ Have you?” Anne asked. 

“Ves,” he saidsulkily, without looking up. 

* Are you very miserable, Georgie ? ” 

“Tt’s a rotten world.” He flung a 
piece of bark at a noisy wren. 

“Oh!” Anne caught her breath. “ You 
are very cruel, Georgie. Cruel and hard!” 

* Call me anything you like!” cried he. 
“Heap it on. And it isn’t hardness, 
anyhow, that’s brought me to ¢his !” 

Anne was silent. “I suppose,” she 
said at last, “‘this’ means that—it is 
still Diana, I suppose ?” 

“Ves,” said Georgie—“ it will always be 
Diana !” 

He raised his moody eyes and looked 
at her: little, and pale, and plain. Had 
he been mad last night ? 

“You look fagged.” He tried to speak 
kindly. “ Why did you get up ?” 

“T didn’t sleep,” she said in a low 
voice. “I was awake for hours thinking. 
I had time to think over a good many 
things. Do you-—— Georgie, do you 
remember what you said last night ?” 

“Most of it,’—in a miserable voice. 
Then suddenly he stood up beside her. 
*‘T’m not going back on my word, Anne. 
I’m not much of a catch, but I’m still 
yours if you'll take me as Iam. I’m not 
such a rotter as to go back on my word a 
second time, I——” 

She stopped him with a quick cry. 
“Don’t! Ihave forgotten last night. I 
shall aZways forget it. Remember that 
you are engaged to Diana.” 

He stared at her stupidly. 

“ Many a time,” Anne said in a low 
voice, “I have helped you out of your 
muddles. Perhaps—who knows but I 
might help you out of this one ?” 

“ Nothing can help me now,” said he 
hopelessly. 

And she left him. 

Lost in gloomy thought, Georgie stayed 
on and cursed his fate. But that fate was 
kinder than he thought, and was hurrying 
fast towards him. 

“ Georgie !” 

He sprang up, brushed his hand across 
his eyes that he might the better see 
across the orchard, and found to his shame 
and horror that they were wet. 

“ Georgie ! ” 
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Something white was crossing in and 
out of the apple-tree shadows, and as it 
drew nearer he saw that little specks and 
flecks of light dappled a girl’s bright hair 
through the trees. It was Diana. 

ge hb 

“Oh, Georgie!” Her eyes were smiling 
at him as he plunged through the trees to 
meet her. ‘‘I’ve come to apologise for 
last night. I was a horrid little wretch 
to you last night.” 

‘**Di!” Stupidly he repreated her name. 

“ Anne has explained,” she said happily. 

“Explained? What on earth ‘ 

“She told me yesterday before dinner 
that you and she still loved each other. 
I knew, of course, that you had once 
been engaged, and ‘when she said 
that now you regretted—me, I-—oh, 
Georgie——” 

“Good heavens!” 
thunderstruck. 

“When I looked out of my window 
last night,” Diana said, “‘ you were hold- 
ing her hand. I saw you. But it’s all 
right now. Anne has just been in to tell 
me that it was all a mistake. She mis- 
understood you, she said.” 

“‘ Misunderstood !” Georgie gasped. 

“She was right?” Diana cried, pale 
with sudden fear, “Sbe add misunder- 
stand you ?” 

“Ves,” said Georgie, in a curious voice, 
**T think she did.” 

“Ten minutes ago,” Diana smiled, 
“she gave me this poor little note of 
yours. She promised one of the maids 
to give it me last night, and forgot all 
about it till this morning. I have only 
just read it.” 

“Where zs Anne?” Georgie asked 
earnestly, 

Diana’s face fell. “She went straight 
home. Iam sorry, but she said she felt 
that it was best for her to go.” 

“On the whole,” said Georgie grimly, 
“ 1 think it was,” 

“Tt was rather careless of her, don’t 
you think ?” 

With some difficulty Georgie refrained 
from saying what he thought. 

“What about Peterkin?” he asked 
quickly. “I broke my promise, Di. 
What about Peterkin?” 

“Peterkin?” Diana laughed. “Oh, 
Georgie, I’m afraid I don’t always practise 
what I preach. Why, I had six pairs of 
gloves and half a crown on Peterkin 
myself.” 





Georgie was 
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By Fohn Leech. 



















THE PUNCH POCKET BOOKS. 
BY SIR FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 


In our last number the Editor of ‘*‘ Punch” gave an account of the way in which the 
famous series of Pocket Books came to be tssued, and showed what proportions were 
established between pictorial humour, business information of a serious order, and 
that light censorship of folly and fashion which still marks his pages. In the present 
article Sir Francis continues his review from the ‘*’forties” onwards. 


HESE Pocket Books of Mr. Punch _ pirouettingto a premiere danseuse costumed 
are most interesting. Hereis the as astage-fairy. Both pictures are by John 
one for 1848, opening with a Leech. The larger picture shows us that 

coloured folding picture of a Conversazione crinoline is nowonthe /apis; while from the 
of Ladies and a delicious frontispiece frontispiece we gather that in the matter 
representing Mr. Punch in ballet costume, of skirts the principal ballet dancer went 
Pocket Book in hand, crowned with roses, to far greater lengths, quite decorously, 
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Supject: Wonders of the Deep. 
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aaueeaie TTS SITY in which the hand of Gilbert Abbott 4 


(Aa Beckett is recognisable; but who is P 

| ha i ) — : s e ™ ae Ae @ 

& ond ee - responsible for the witticisms that » 

wc \ Yah? ie *S ~ Esk would nowadays rank as “ Charivaria” i 
Pit E A ” ; 
Nl e* IN We Bin PB or “Notes” I am unable to deter- 


mine. ‘Hackney coaches” as dis- 
tinguished from “cabs” are yet in 
existence, and ‘“‘every person who 
wears Hair Powder is to pay annu- 
ally £1 35. 6d.” As a boy of twelve 
years old at this time I cannot recall 
anybody who would have been liable 
for this amount. 

The Pocket Book for 1849 shows, 
pictorially, the Continent in a state of 
revolution. Doyle’s vignette humor- ' 
ously depicts Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, and other monarchs look- 
ing uncommonly miserable. Leech’s 
illustration to a story, showing the 
fright of a bemused reveller discover- 
ing a warming-pan in his bed and 
mistaking it for a ghost, is a capital 
example of the artist’s broad humour, 

In 1850 Mr. Punch’s publishers 
came out with a new ornamental bind- 











COURTS OF LAW. 1868. ing to the Pocket Book. ‘The effect is 
By George du Maurier. not good. It seems to vulgarise the 


than is the present fashion on the 
Terpsichorean stage. Nothing is lost 
in effect; and modesty is the best 
policy. 

The Dicky Doyle gems in the first 
portion of the little book are perfect, 
One, really typical, represents the 
Grand Turk smoking, and such little 
eccentric goblinesque and _ elf-like 
figures appearing in the clouds from 
the hubble-bubble as only Doyle 
could imagine and delineate. He 
gives us, subsequently, an admirable 
likeness of the Duke of Wellington on 
horseback looking at his own statue. 
Then, to illustrate Commerce and the 
City, Doyle gives us an_ exquisitely 
comic Lord Mayor’s Show in minia- 
ture. Such a marvellous crowd! 
such wonderfully humorous details ! 
At the head of ‘“‘ Amusements ” there 
is a charming miniature of the cele- 
brated “Swedish Nightingale” Jenny 
Lind, in her great part of ‘‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment”; and I 
fancy that her companion in military 
costume is not a singer, but is intended 
for Mapleson, the zmpresario. I am Say aaa SE 
not certain. John Leech illustrates AMUSEMENTS OF THE FUTURE. 1868, 
the second half of the Pocket Book, By George du Maurier, 
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COCKNEY ,GYMNASTICS. 1868, 


otherwise quiet 
and unassuming 
exterior of this 
unique _ publica- 
tion. As it was 
not repeated, we 
may take it that 
it did not capti- 
vate the public. 


Doyle’s vignettes 


are as perfect as 
heretofore, and 
in fancifully illus- 
trating a review 


before the Duke 


of Wellington, and 


in an admirable 
one of society 
dancing the polka 
to an accompani- 
ment of piano and 
cornet - & - piston, 
he occupies, in 
each case, very 
nearly an entire 
page. In the latter 
half of this volume 
there are three 
cuts by Leech, 


Three Far’y Examples 


A RUN WITH A NIGHTMARE. 1868, 
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GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 1869. 


of Sir Fohn Tenniel. 





and for the first 
time two by 
*“Phiz” (Hablot 
Kk. Browne), who 
was at that time 
illustrating 
Dickens. 

As ‘Thackeray 
was now on Mr. 
Punch’s staff (he 
had joined in or 
about 1844, as 
nearly as I can 
make out), it is 
probable that he 
contributed to all 
the Pocket Books 
for the next ten 
years, filling the 
space that Albert 
Smith may have 
previously occu- 
pied. Of course 
the Pocket Book 
for 1851 was pub- 
lished at the close 
of 1850, and there- 
fore we find an 
article on the 
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forthcoming great “ Exhibition” or 
“ Exposition,” the writer is not certain 
which, of 1851 ; but when the Pocket 
Book for 1852 arrives there is only one 
article in it that refers to the Great Ex- 
hibition, and that is illustrated by John 
Leech, showing a shindy at Vauxhall 
Gardens. The style of this article is 
somewhat after the manner of Albert 
Smith, and may have been written by 
Horace Mayhew, who was at that 
period quite “a man about town,” and, 
probably would have written con amore 
about an evening at that once cele- 
brated place of entertainment known 
then as “Ihe Royal Property.” John 
Leech’s coloured folding picture shows 
how ‘‘a School of Cookery” was an 
important topic of the day, though in 
the explanatory article there is no 
mention of Alexis Soyer, who at that 
time was very much to the front. 
‘This Pocket Book is notable as being 
the first one without a single illustra- 
tion by Dicky Doyle. After 1851 he 
had ceased to be a member of the 
Punch staff, and henceforward his place 
on the paper and in the Pocket Book 
was to be taken by ‘Tenniel, now the 
veteran Sir John ‘Tenniel, still happily 
with us, though no longer actively at 
work on the Punch staff. No fair 
comparison can be drawn between two 
such masters of their craft. ‘T'enniel’s 
vignettes, in this Pocket Book for ex- 
ample, are so delicately handled, so 
finished, so refined, in some respects 
so subtle, yet always so striking in 
their humour, that you are at first 
rather attracted by the graceful art of 
the design than by the quaint comic- 
ality and the genuine wit of the 
designer. 

Some of our great cartoonist’s very 
daintiest work is to be seen in these 
Pocket Books, commencing with this 
of 1852, where his page of vignettes 
to “Amusements,” his ‘Gog and 
Magog” to “Commerce,” and_ his 
British Lion arrayed as a monarch 
sitting for his portrait to Mr. Punch, 
must always rank among the gems of 
any Tenniel Art Collection. In 1853 
the gold-digging fever has broken out, 
and is treated by Leech in the long 
folding coloured picture. His frontis- 
piece, of Mr. Punch reading his own 
Pocket Book to a pretty young lady 
seated by his side at work, is charming. 
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ENGLISH COURTS OF LAW. 1800, 


By Lin ley Sambourne, 


Tenniel’s medizval treatment of the 
different subjects in the first part of the 
book are charmingly novel and original. 


Under ‘‘ Amusements ” he gives us in 
this Gothic style a most amusing and 
wonderfully crowded picture of a Bal 
Masgué, at Vauxhall, as seen at the 
moment when fireworks illuminate the 
sky, when the people are moving 
about among trees and in front of the 
brilliantly lighted pavilion where the 
concert used to take place. Leech is 
not at his best in the second portion 
of this Pocket Book. 

The illustrations which, just at this 
present time, will strike any one who 
has the privilege of seeing them as so 
fresh and so up to the very latest date, 
are those by Sir John Tenniel in the 
Pocket Book for 1863, where the pic- 
tures of Government officials, of recep- 
tions, and so forth, serving as illustrated 
headings to the various divisions of 
the first part, are all executed in imita- 
tion of Japanese artistic methods. 
They are remarkable, even among 
this master’s exquisite caricatures, for 
delicacy of execution and refinement 
of humour. Not a few of our carica- 
turists have since adopted the same 
medium for droll application of ideas, 
but not one of them has approached 
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the peculiarly dainty touch of John 
Tenniel, the “‘ Jackides” of Punch. 

The year 1864 was that of John 
Leech’s death, and in this Pocket 
Book his place is taken by Charles 
Keene, who had been ‘coming on.” 
But, admirable as was Charles Keene’s 
technique in black and white, masterly 
craftsman as he proved himself, he was 
rarely, as a humourist, the equal of 
Leech. His men and women are awk- 
ward; Keene was not to the manner 
born, as was Leech ; his type of stodgy 
bourgeois, it is true, was accurately 
comic, and his matronly dourgeoise was 
good. In depicting absurd situations 
he was inimitable ; but it was. easy for 
the general public to have too much of 
Keene, while it never could, and never 
did, tire of Leech. 

From this date there appears a 
variety of bindings, as if the proprie- 
tors, conscious of some defect within, 
were anxious to make up for it with 
a little extra gilding without. In 1866 
we have Charles Keene, in his folding 
coloured picture, attempting, not un- 


successfully, to imitate Leech. Charles 
Bennett appears for the first time, gro- 
tesquely illustrating the headings in the 





PREMIER AND CHANCELLOR. 1880. 
(Portraits of Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford 
Northcote.) 


By Linley Sambourne. 
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earlier portion of the Pocket Book, and 
Tenniel illustrates the stories. In 1867 
Keene does not come out well in colours ; 
the decorative gilt on the binding is 
dropped, and we return to the plain black 
leather. Bennett’s work has improved ; 
and the small page illustrations, good as 
they are, cannot be quoted as samples 
of ‘Tenniel at his best. 

Bennett disappears in 1868, when the 
artists are John Tenniel and Keene ; also 
Du Maurier, who, illustrating the first 
sections of House of Peers, Army and 
Navy, is quite out of his element, until 
he gives us a list of Amusements that 
might have served for one of his subsequent 
eccentric dreams or nightmares: they are 
rather weird than humorous. I think 
that about this time he was fascinated 
by the grotesqueries of a certain German 
artist, whose extravagant pictures started 
Iu Maurier on this peculiar line. 

In the Pocket Book for 1869, with 
Tenniel and Keene, appeared ‘“ L. Sam- 
bourne,” who, in his illustrated headings 
to the divisions of the first part, was a 
worthy successor to Doyle and ‘Tenniel, 
although as yet he had not by any 
manner of means settled down to his 
work ; while on the other hand ‘Tenniel 
does some charmingly humorous pictures, 
depicting comic situations in short stories 
that help to enliven the second half of 
the Pocket Book. So the series of Pocket 


Books continued— Keene never at his 
best, Sambourne better and better every 
year, ‘Tenniel sometimes extravagantly 
humorous in a classic way in the illus- 
trations to the stories—until 1881, when 
without any notice Mr. Punch’s Pocket 
300k suddenly ceased to exist. Pocket 
Books had gone out of date, especially 
at the price of two-and-sixpence apiece, 
and Punch’s Almanack for threepence gave 
the public all it wanted in comic draughts- 
manship. So dropped out of existence a 
delightful annual, of which a complete set 
in a fair state of preservation (of colour- 
printing and type the very earliest books 
give perfect specimens) should be worth 
a considerable sum to any collector. 

It is a pity the sharp articles, the clever 
stories and the brief notes are unsigned, 
as with very few exceptions it is almost 
impossible to decide as to the individual 
authorship. Sir John Tenniel, Mr. Henry 
Silver and Mr. Sambourne may be able 
to give this information. I have traced 
some few of the very many short stories 
and the epigrammatic witticisms. The 
entire series of Mr. Punch’s Pocket Books 
is worthy of a far more carefully con- 
sidered and extensively developed article 
than the limits of this magazine and the 
exigencies of my daily work will allow. 
The proprietors of Punch might do worse 
than re-issue the entire set of Zhe Punch 
Pocket Books. 
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THE POPULATION. 1863. 


Two sketches in the Fapanese style by Sir Fohn Tennied. 


GUN LICENCE. 1863. 
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“His crew suddenly tailed on to the halyards.” 


’M not wanting to dictate to you, lad,” 
Charley said; “ but I’m very much 
against your making a last raid. 

You’ve gone safely through rough times 
with rough men, and it would be a shame 
to have something happen to you at the 
very end.” 

“But how can I get out of making a 
last raid?” I demanded. ‘“‘ ‘There always 
has to be a last, you know, to anything.” 

“Very true. But why not call the 
capture of Demetrios Contos the last? 
You’re back from it safe and sound and 
hearty, for all of a good wetting, and— 
and——” His voice broke and he could 
not speak fora moment. “And I could 
never forgive myself if anything happened 
to you now.” 

Enough to say that I laughed at 
Charley's fears while 1 gave in to the 
claims of his affection, and agreed to 
consider the last raid already performed. 
We had been together for two years, and 
now I was leaving the Fish Patrol in 
order to go back and finish my education. 
I had earned and saved enough money to 
take me through four years of High School; 
and though the beginning of the term was 
several months away, I intended doing a 
great deal of studying for the entrance 
examinations. 

My belongings were packed snugly in a 
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sea-chest, and I was all ready to buy my 
ticket and ride down on the train to 
Oakland, when Neil Partington arrived in 
Benecia. The Reindeer was needed im- 
mediately for work far down on the Lower 
Bay, and Neil said he intended to run 
straight for Oakland. As that was his 
home, and as I was to live with his family 
while going to school, he saw no reason, 
he said, why I should not put my trunk 
aboard and come along. 

In the middle of the afternoon we 
hoisted the Reindeer’s big mainsail and 
cast off. It was tantalising fall weather. 
The sea breeze, which had blown steadily 
all summer, was gone, and in its place 
were capricious winds and murky skies 
which made the time of arriving anywhere 
extremely problematical. 

A great wall of fog advanced across 
San Pablo Bay to meet us, and in a few 
minutes the Reindeer was running blindly 
through the damp obscureness. 

“It looks as though it’s lifting,” Neil 
Partington said, a couple of hours after 
we had entered the fog. ‘“ Where do 
you say we are, Charley ?” 

Charley pondered a moment, then 
answered: “The tide has edged us over 
a bit out of our course ; but if the fog lifts 
right now, as it is going to lift, you'll find 
we're not more than half a mile off 
McNear’s Landing.” 

The three of us were peering intently 
into the fog, when the Aeindeer shook 
with a dull crash, and came to a stand- 
still. We ran forward, and found her 
bowsprit entangled in the tanned rigging 
of a short, chunky mast. She _ had 
collided, head on, with a Chinese junk 
lying at anchor. 

At the moment we arrived forward, five 
Chinese came swarming out of the little 
‘tween decks cabin, the sleep still in their 
eyes. 

Leading them came a big, muscular 
man, conspicuous for his pock-marked 
face and the yellow silk handkerchief 
swathed about his head. 

It was Yellow Handkerchief, the China- 
man we had arrested for illegal shrimp- 
fishing the year before, and who at that 
time had nearly sunk the Reindeer, as he 
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had nearly sunk it now by violating the 
rules of navigation, 

“What d’ye mean lying here in a 
fairway without a horn going?” Charley 
cried hotly. 

“Mean?” Neil calmly answered. 
* Just take a look—that’s what he means.” 

Our eyes followed the direction indi- 
cated by Neil’s finger, and we saw the 
open amidships of the junk half-filled with 
fresh-caught shrimps. Mingled with the 
shrimps we found, on closer examination, 
myriads of small fish from a quarter of 
an inch upward in size. Yellow Handker- 
chief had lifted the trap-net at high-water 
slack, and, taking advantage of the con- 
cealment offered by the fog, had boldly 
been lying by, waiting to lift the net 
again at low-water slack. 

“Well,” Neil hummed and hawed, “ in 
in all my varied and extensive experience 
as a fish patrol-man, I must say this is the 
easiest capture I ever made. What'll we 
do with them, Charley?” 

“Tow the junk into San Rafael, of 
course,” came the answer. He turned to 
me. ‘You stand by the junk, lad, 
and I'll pass you a towing-line. If the 
wind doesn’t fail us, we’ll make the creek 
before the tide gets too low, sleep at San 
Rafael, and arrive in Oakland to-morrow 
by midday.’ 

So saying, Charley and Neil returned to 
the Reindeer and got under way, the junk 
towing astern. I went aft and took charge 
of the prize, steering by means of an 
antiquated tiller and a rudder with large 
diamond-shaped holes, through which the 
water rushed back and forth. 

The last of the fog had now vanished, 
and Charley’s estimate of our position was 
confirmed by the sight of McNear’s 
Landing a short half-mile away. Follow- 
ing along the west shore, we rounded 
Point Pedro in plain view of the Chinese 
shrimp villages, and a great to-do was 
raised when they saw one of their junks 
towing behind the familiar Fish Patrol 
sloop. 

The wind, coming off the land, was 
rather puffy and uncertain, and it would 
have been more to our advantage had it 
been stronger. San Rafael Creek, up 
which we had to go to reach the town and 
turn over our prisoners to the authorities, 
ran through wide-stretching marshes, and 
was difficult to navigate on a falling tide, 
while at low tide it was impossible to 
navigate at all, 


So, with the tide already half-ebbed, it 
was necessary for us to hurry. This the 
heavy junk prevented, lumbering along 
behind and holding the Reindeer back by 
just so much dead weight. 

“Tell those coolies to get up that sail,” 
Charley finally called to me. ‘We don’t 
want to hang up on the mud flats for the 
rest of the night.” 

I repeated the order to Yellow Hand- 
kerchief, who mumbled it huskily to his 
men. He was suffering from a bad cold, 
which doubled him up in _ convulsive 
coughing spells and made his eyes heavy 
and blood-shot. ‘This made him more 
evil-looking than ever; and when he 
glared viciously at me I remembered with 
a shiver the time of his previous arrest. 

His crew sullenly tailed on to the 
halyards, and the strange, outlandish sail, 
lateen in rig and dyed a warm brown, rose 
in the air, We were sailing on the wind, 
and when Yellow Handkerchief flattened 
down the sheet the junk forged ahead and 
the tow-line went slack. 

Fast as the Reindeer was, the junk 
outsailed her, and to avoid running her 
down I hauled a little closer on the wind. 
But the junk likewise outpointed, and in 
a couple of minutes I was abreast of the 
Reindeer and to windward. ‘The tow-line 
had now tautened at right angles to the 
two boats, and the predicament was 
laughable. 

“Cast off!” I shouted. 

Charley hesitated. 

“It’s all right,” I added. ‘ Nothing 
can happen. We'll make the creek on 
this tack, and you'll be right behind me 
all the way up to San Rafael.” 

At this Charley cast off, and Yellow 
Handkerchief sent one of his men forward 
to haul in the line. In the gathering 
darkness I could just make out the mouth 
of San Rafael Creek, and by the time we 
entered it I could barely see its banks. 

The Reindeer was fully five minutes 
astern, and we continued to leave her 
behind as we beat up the narrow winding 
channel. With Charley behind us, it 
seemed I had little to fear from my five 
prisoners; but the darkness prevented 
my keeping a sharp eye on them, so I 
transferred my revolver from my trousers 
pocket to the side pocket of my coat, where 
I could put my hand more easily upon it. 

Yellow Handkerchief was the one | 
feared, and that he knew it and made 
use of it subsequent events will show. 
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He was sitting a few feet away from me on 
what then happened to be the weather- 
side of the junk. I could hardly see the 
outlines of his form, and I soon became 
convinced that he was slowly, very slowly, 
edging closer to me. I watched him 
carefully. Steering with my left hand, I 
slipped my right hand into my pocket, 
and got hold of the revolver. 

I saw him shift along for a couple of 
inches, and I was just about to order him 
back when I was struck with force by a 
heavy figure which had leaped through 
the air upon me from the lee-side ! 

It was one of 
the crew. He 
had pinioned my 
right arm, so I 
could not with- 
draw my right 
hand from my 
pocket, and at 
the same time he 
clapped his other 
hand over my 
mouth. Ofcourse 
I could have 
struggled away 
from him, and 
either got my 
hand clear or my 
mouth, so that I 
might cry an 
alarm; but in a 
trice Yellow 
Handkerchief 
was On top of me. 

I struggled 
around to no 
purpose in the 
bottom of the 
junk, while my 
legs and arms 
were tied and my 
mouth — securely 
bound up in what I afterward found to be 
a cotton shirt. Then I was left lying in 
the bottom. 

Yellow Handkerchief took the tiller, 
issuing his orders in whispers; and from 
where we were at the time, and from 
the alteration of the sail which I could 
dimly make out above me as a_ blot 
against the stars, I knew the junk was 
being headed into the mouth of a small 
slough which emptied at this point into 
the San Rafael Creek. 

In a couple of minutes we ran softly 
alongside the bank, and the sail was 





“1 was struck with force by a heavy figure which had was to 
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silently lowered. The Chinese kept very 
quiet. Yellow Handkerchief sat down in 
the bottom alongside of me, and I could 
feel him straining to repress his raspy, 
hacking cough. Possibly seven or eight 
minutes later I heard Charley’s voice as 
the Reindeer went past the mouth of the 
slough. 

“T can’t tell you how relieved Iam!” I 
could plainly hear him saying to Neil, 
“that the lad has finished with the Fish 
Patrol without accident.” 

Here Neil said something which I 
could not catch, and then Charley’s voice 
went on: “The 
youngster takes 
naturally to the 
water, and if, 
when he finishes 
High School, he 
takes a course in 
navigation and 
goes deep sea, I 
see no reason 
why he shouldn’t 
rise to master of 
the finest and 
biggest ship 
afloat.” 

It was all very 
flattering to me; 
but lying there, 
bound and 
gagged by my 
own prisoners, I 
must say I was not 
quite in the proper 
Situation to enjoy 
my smiling future. 

With the Rern- 
deer went my 
last hope. What 
happen 
next I could not 
imagine, for the 
Chinese were a different race from mine, 
and from what I knew I was confident that 
fair play was no part of their make-up. 

After waiting a few minutes longer, the 
crew hoisted the lateen sail, and Yellow 
Handkerchief steered down toward the 
mouth of San Rafael Creek. As we 
passed out of the creek, a noisy discussion 
arose, which I knew related to me. 
Yellow Handkerchief was vehement, but 
the other four as vehemently opposed 
him. It was very evident that he advo- 
cated doing away with me, and that they 
were afraid of the consequences. 
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“After some time of this, their feet struck firmer footing, and 
| knew they were carrying me up some beach,” 


My feelings as my fate hung in the 
balance may be guessed. ‘The discussion 
developed into a quarrel, and in the 
midst of it Yellow Handkerchief un- 
shipped the heavy tiller and sprang toward 
me. 

But his four companions threw them- 
selves between and a clumsy struggle 
took place. In the end Yellow Handker- 
chief was overcome, and he _ sullenly 
returned to the steering, while they 
soundly berated him for his rashness. 

Not long after, the sail was run down 
and the junk slowly urged forward by 
means of the sweeps. I felt it ground 
gently on the soft mud. ‘Three of them 
—they all wore long sea-boots—got over 
the side, while the remaining two passed 
me across the rail. With Yellow Hand- 
kerchief at my legs and his two com- 
panions at my shoulders, they began to 
flounder along through the mud. 

After some time of this, their feet struck 


firmer footing, and I knew 
they were carrying me up some 
beach. The location of this 
beach was not doubtful in my 
mind. It could be none other 
than one of the Marin Islands, 
a group of rocky islets which 
lay off the Marin County 
shore. 

When they reached the firm 
sand which marked the _high- 
tide limit, I was dropped, 
and none too gently. Yellow 
Handkerchief kicked me spite- 
fully in the ribs, and then the 
trio floundered back through 
the mud to the junk. A 
moment later I heard the sail 
go up and slat in the wind as 
they drew in the sheet. Then 
silence fell and I was left to 
my own devices. 

Though I writhed and 
squirmed like a good fellow, 
the knots remained as hard 
as ever. But in the course of 
my squirming I rolled over 
upon a heap of clam-shells— 
the remains, evidently, of the 
clam-bake of some yachting 
party. ‘This gave me an idea. 
My hands were tied behind 
my back, and, clutching a 
shell in them, I rolled over and 
over, up the beach, till I came 
to the rocks I knew to be there. 

Rolling around and searching, I finally 
discovered a narrow crevice, into which I 
shoved the shell. The edge of it was 
sharp, and across the sharp edge I pro- 
ceeded to saw the rope which bound my 
wrists. 

The edge of the shell was also brittle, 
and I broke it by bearing too heavily upon 
it. Then I rolled back to the heap, and 
returned with as many shells as I could 
carry in both hands. I broke many shells, 
cut my hands a number of times, and got 
cramps in my legs from my_ strained 
position and my exertions. 

While I was suffering from the cramps 
and resting, I heard a familiar hallo drift 
across the water. It was Charley 
searching for me. ‘The gag in my mouth 
prevented me from replying, and I could 
only lie there, helplessly fuming, while he 
rowed past the island. 

I returned to the sawing process, and 
at the end of half an hour succeeded in 
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severing the rope. ‘The rest was easy. 
My hands once free, it was a matter of 
minutes to loosen my legs and take the 
gag out of my mouth. I ran around the 
island to make sure it was an island, and 
not by any chance a portion of the main- 
land. 

An island it certainly was, one of the 
Marin group, fringed with a sandy beach 
and surrounded by a_ sea of mud. 
Nothing remained but to wait till day- 
light and to keep warm, for it was a cold, 
raw night for California, with just enough 
wind to pierce the skin and cause one to 
shiver. 

To keep up the circulation I ran 
around the island a dozen or so times, 
and clambered across its rocky backbone 
as many times more—all of which was of 
greater service to me, as I afterward dis- 
covered, than merely to warm me up. 

I was doing this when the sound of 
row-locks came to my ears, At first, of 
course, I thought of Charley; but on 
second thought I knew Charley would 
be calling out as he rowed along. A 
sudden premonition of danger seized me. 
The Marin Islands were @ lonely place, 
where chance visitors in the dead of night 
are hardly to be expected. 

The sound made by the row-locks grew 
more distinct. I crouched in the sand 
and listened intently. The boat, which I 
judged a small skiff, from the quick stroke 
of the oars, was landing in the mud about 
fifty yards up the beach. I heard a 
raspy, hacking cough, and my heart stood 
still. It was Yellow Handkerchief! Not 
to be robbed of his revenge by his more 
cautious companions, he had stolen away 
from the village, and come back alone ! 

I did some swift thinking. I was un- 
armed and helpless on a tiny islet, and a 
yellow barbarian whom I had reason to 
fear was coming after me. Any place 
was safer than the island. As he 
began to flounder ashore through the 
mud, I started to flounder out into it, 
going over the same course which the 
Chinese had taken in landing me and in 
returning to the junk. 

Yellow Handkerchief, believing me to 
be lying tightly bound, exercised no care, 
but came ashore noisily. This helped 
me, for under the shield of his noise I 
managed to cover fifty feet by the time he 
had made the beach. Here I lay down 
in the mud. It was cold and clammy, 
and made me shiver ; but I did not dare 
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to stand up and run the risk of being 
discovered by his sharp eyes. 

He walked down the beach straight to 
where he had left me lying, and I had a 
fleeting feeling of regret at not being able 
to see his surprise when he did not find 
me. 

What his movements were after that I 
had largely to deduce from the facts of 
the situation, for I could hardly see him 
in the dim starlight. But I was sure that 
the first thing he did was to make the 
circuit of the beach to learn if landings 
had been made by other boats. ‘This he 
would have known at once by the tracks 
through the mud. 

Convinced that no boat had removed 
me from the island, he next started to 
find out what had become of me. Be- 
ginning at the pile of clam-shells, he 
lighted matches to trace my tracks in 
the sand. 

The multiplicity of my footprints 
puzzled him. ‘Then the idea that I might 
be out in the mud must have struck him, 
for he waded out a few yards in my direc- 
tion, and, stooping, with his eyes searched 
the dim surface long and carefully. He 
could not have been more than fifteen 
feet from me, and had he lighted a match 
he would surely have discovered me. 

The thought came to me of going 
toward Yel- 
low Handker- 
chief's — skiff 
and escaping 
in it; but at 
that very 
moment he 
returned to 
the beach, 
and, as 
though . fear- 
ing the very 
thing I had 
in mind, he 
slushed out 
through the 
mud toassure 
himself that 
the skiff was 
safe. 

I knew that 
he was abso- 
lutely —-con- 
vinced that I 
was hiding 
somewhere 
in the mud; 





‘Beginning at the pile of clam- 
shells, he lighted matches to trace 
my tracks in the sand.” 
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but to hunt on a dark night for a boy in a 
sea of mud was like hunting for a needle 
in a haystack, and he did not attempt it. 

At last he waded out to his skiff and 
rowed away. My relief was greak and I 
started at once to crawl for the beach. 
But a thought struck me. What if this 
departure of Yellow Handkerchief’s were 
a sham? What if he had done it merely 
to entice me ashore ? 

The more I thought of it the more 
certain I became that he had made a 
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sneaked back, landed on the other side of 
the island, and crept around to surprise 
me if I had returned. 

After that, though hours passed by 
without a sign of him, I was afraid to 
return to the island at all, On the other 
hand, I was almost equally afraid that I 
should die of the exposure I was under- 
going. I had never-dreamed one could 
suffer so. ‘The tide had long since begun 
to rise, and, foot by foot, it drove me in 
toward the beach. High water came at 
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‘Lying helpless and motionless among the clam-shells.” 


little too much noise with his oars as he 
rowed away. So I remained lying in the 
mud and shivering. I shivered till the 
muscles of the small of my back ached 
and pained me as badly as the cold, and 
I had need of all my self-control to 
force myself to remain in my miserable 
situation. 

It was well that I did, however, for 
possibly an hour later I thought I could 
make out something moving on the beach. 
I watched intently, but my ears were 
rewarded first by a raspy cough I 
knew too well. Yellow Handkerchief had 


three o’clock, and at three o’clock I drew 
myself up on the beach more dead than 
alive, and too helpless to have offered 
any resistance had Yellow Handkerchief 
swooped down upon ine. 

But no Yellow Handkerchief appeared. 
He had given me up and gone back to 
Point Pedro. Nevertheless, I was in a 
deplorable, not to say dangerous, con- 
dition. I could not stand upon my feet, 
much less walk. My clammy, muddy 
garments clung to me like sheets of ice. 

Nothing remained but to crawl weakly, 
like a snail, and at the cost of constant 
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pain, up and down the sand. I kept this 
up as long as possible, but as the east 
paled with the coming of dawn I began 
tosuccumb. ‘The sky grew rosy-red, and 
the golden rim of the sun showing above 
the horizon found me lying helpless and 
motionless among the clam-shells. 

As ina dream I saw the familiar main- 
sail of the Aendeer as she slipped out of 
San Rafael Creek on a light puff of 
morning air. ‘This dream was very much 
broken. ‘There are intervals I can never 
recollect on looking back over it. 

Three things, however, I distinctly 
remember : the first sight of the Rezndeer's 
mainsail; her lying to anchor a_ few 
hundred feet away, and a small boat 
leaving her side; and the cabin stove 
roaring red-hot, myself swathed all over 
with blankets, except on the chest and 
shoulders, which Charley was pounding 
and mauling unmercifully, and my mouth 
and throat burning with the coffee which 
Neil Partington was pouring down. 

By the time we arrived in Oakland I 
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was as limber and strong as ever, though 
Charley and Neil Partington were afraid I 
was going to have pneumonia, and Mrs, 
Partington, for my first six months of 
school, kept an anxious eye upon me to 
discover the first symptoms of consump- 
tion. 

‘Time flies. It seems but yesterday 
that I was a lad of sixteen on the Fish 
Patrol. Yet this very morning I know 
that I arrived from China with a quick 
passage to my credit and master of the 
barkentine //arves/er. And I know that 
to-morrow morning I shall run over to 
Oakland to see Neil Partington and _ his 
wife and family, and later on up to 
Benecia to see Charley Le Grant and 
talk over old times. 

No, I shall not go to Benecia, now 
that I think about it. I expect to be a 
highly interested party to a wedding 
shortly to take place. Her name is 
Alice Partington, and, since Charlie has 
promised to be best man, he will have to 
come down to Oakland instead. 


IN THE BODE-THAL. 


(FROM A SONNET-SEQUENCE.) 


BY ETHEL 


WHEELER. 


HE purple rocks are feathered to the crown, 
And separate glory fills each nook and chink ; 


The beech and rowan crisp to gold and pink, 


The willow foliage crinkles into brown, 


In flake and film of dream they ripple down 


To where the Bode billows rise and sink . 


The pageant blurs : 


and lo! upon the brink 


Of dazzled memory gleams a timbered town: 


A chiselled city, Autumn-coloured, wrought 


As thick with fancies as the Summer’s prime 


Is wrought with leaves ; 


and carvings richly fraught, 


Whose timber knows a human Autumn-time, 


Where fast in panel and in beam are caught 


The glimmering Dryades of Hildesheim. 
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THE MARVELS OF THE ROTARY MOTOR. 


HE season of travel is upon us, 
with its inconveniences as well 
as its enjoyments. One need not 

be a cynic to remark that it is just these 
inconveniences, and not our tragic burdens, 
that make life trying; for while we have 
most of us enough of the hero in our 
compositions to face life’s sterner trials, we 
are apt to shirk undignified vexations and 
annoyances. ‘There was 


liner Virginian has crossed the Atlantic 
in exactly a hundred hours, there seems 

no limit to the turbine’s possibilities. 
Marine engineers, in their enthusiasm, 
have prophesied that the name of the 
inventor of the steam turbine will go 
down to posterity, with those of Watt 
and of Stephenson, as a pioneer in 
steamship navigation. But what shall 
be done unto the man 





never yet philosopher, as 
Leonato said, who 
could endure the tooth- 
ache patiently ; and what 
he said of the “ pugging 
tooth” we may surely say 
of mal de mer. But it 
almost seems as if the 
days of sea-sickness are 
numbered, so far as our 
best and latest steamers 
are concerned, A distin- 
guished marine engineer 








who has robbed ocean 
travel of its terrors 
for the delicate, the neu- 
rotic and the dyspeptic? 
In the August of 1903 
the South-Eastern 
turbine steamer Queen 
seized the opportunity of 
a fierce gale in the 
Channel to demonstrate 
the remarkable qualities 
of the new motor in pro- 
ducing speed and _ sea- 








has achieved that preven- 
tion which is better than 
cure. Todrivean Atlantic 
liner on an even keel through the roughest 
seas, reduce the vibration of the engines to 
a negligible quantity, and secure a passage 
of a smoothness that shall leave the nervous 
passenger comfortably dozing in his bunk, 
with the pleasant illusion that the sea is 
for once like a mill-pond—all this, and 
more, has been accomplished by the use 
of the new rotary motor, the steam 
turbine engine. And now that the Allan 
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The Hon. C. A. Parsons. 
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worthiness. The Queen 
made the voyage from 
Dover in the teeth of the 
wind, and arrived at Calais with a dry 
upper deck in a minute under the hour. 
Throughout the passage the Queen was 
as steady as a rock. In the first saloon 
and cabins, which are situated forward, 
it was scarcely possible to tell that the 
ship was moving through the water, so 
smoothly and quietly did she make her 
way and so complete was the absence of 
vibration. She answered her helm with 
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exceptional quickness, and, when running 
at her highest speed, was brought to a 
dead standstill in just twice her length. 
The Queen has frequently made the run 
from Calais to Dover 
in fifty-six minutes, 
and she and _ her 
turbine successors on 
the Channel service 
have received many 
marks of Royal 
approval. The Allan 
and now the Cunard 
liners have followed 
suit very much as 
a matter of course. 
Such material ad- 
vantages as the turbine-engined steamers 
had shown themselves to possess were no 
longer to be neglected by the shrewd 
chiefs of the great companies engaged 
in ocean navigation. Meanwhile, the 
Princess Maud pioneered the turbine 
Irish Channel service, and the Loxdon- 
derry and Manxman were built for the 
new mail and passenger service organised 
by the Midland Railway Company be- 
tween their harbour at Heysham and the 
North of Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
The Manxman is a particularly smart 
and speedy boat. ‘Handsome is as 
handsome does,” and her steadiness in 
all winds and weathers has won high 
popularity among the Douglas fleet. So 
has the Isle of Man Steam Packet 
Company’s Viking, launched in June, and 
built by 
Armstrong, 
Wentworth 
& Co. She 
attained a 
speed of 23} 
knots on 
service. 
Before 
we enter on 
a brief de- 
scription of 
the principle 
of the rotary 
motor and 
the turbine 
engine it- [imines 
self, some- 
t h i n<¢@ 
, 5 
should, in justice, be said of the inventor, 
a man who has overcome natural and 
adventitious prejudice, has incurred an 
immense cost which may never be 
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liquidated under such protection as our 
patent laws afford, and has _ brought 
to commercial use and profit the new 
principles of motion and of steam 





expansion which he was the first to 
perceive. 

Charles Algernon Parsons is an inter- 
esting instance of heredity. He is the 
fourth son of that fourth Earl of Rosse 
whose name is for ever linked with the 
famous telescope. He was eleventh 
Wrangler of his year at Cambridge. 
Those who maintain that a University 
education is no fit training for a career in 
the practical arts have to explain away 
the striking instance to the contrary 
afforded by this ornament of the marine 
engineering profession. 

It was just twenty-one years ago that 
Mr. Parsons was led to attempt the im- 
provement of the steam turbine, and this 
“coming of age” celebration, in a way, 
may be regarded as gratifying in so far as 





The Viper, “the Fastest Boat at Sea.” 


it marks the complete realisation of the 
inventor’s hopes, The engineering prob- 
lem which Mr. Parsons originally set 
for his own solution was that of the 
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production of an ideal rotary motor, In 
the end he found it desirable to adopt 
some form of turbine in which the steam 
should be gradually expanded in small 
steps, or drops in pressure, so as to keep 
the velocity of flow sufficiently low to 
allow of a comparatively moderate speed 
of rotation of the turbine engine. 

The method finally adopted was that 
of gathering a number of turbines of the 
parallel flow type on to one shaft and in 
one case. ‘The turbines each consisted of 
a ring of fixed and a ring of movable 
blades, and the successive rings of blades 
were graduated in size, those nearer the 
exhaust end keing larger than those near 
the steam inlet, so as to allow a gradual 
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satisfied the experts that she was an ex- 
cellent sea boat, with an almost complete 
absence of vibration at all speeds. 

Such brilliant results immediately carried 
the steam turbine beyond the experimental 
stage. Two torpedo-boat destroyers, the 
Viper and the Codra, were next fitted 
with the new engines, and when the former 
made the hitherto unattainable speed of 
423 miles per hour, the fame of the steam 
turbine became as familiar in our mouths 
as household words. Nowadays American 
as well as British scout cruisers are being 
engined with the ideal rotary motor which 
drove the Viper at the world’s record 
speed. And the Admiralty, better late 
than never, has succumbed to the signal 
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A low-pressure Turbine. Built for the Virginian (Allan Line). 


expansion during its passage through the 
turbines. The form of the turbine was 
that of a rotating drum. ‘This invention 
was first applied to the production of a 
high-speed engine for driving a dynamo 
electric machine, and at South Kensington 
we may see the earliest outcome of Mr. 
Parsons’ genius. But an improved method 
of marine propulsion was the ultimate 
objective of the inventor’s designs ; and, 
in 1894, with the financial aid of a 
syndicate, he set to work upon the first 
vessel fitted with steam turbine machinery. 
The Zurdbinia was completed in the spring 
of 1897, after many alterations and pre- 
liminary trials, In her official tests she 
attained the extraordinary speed of 344 
knots, and, in very rough weather, she 





proofs, on all hands, that the turbine 
accomplishes all that has ever been claimed 
for it. Part of our new defensive naval 
armaments will consist of a coast flotilla 
of torpedo-boat destroyers, which will have 
much of the speed of the Viger, but with 
a greater hull resistance. <A fleet of sea- 
going turbine destroyers of much the same 
type is heing rapidly constructed in various 
private yards. But the final capitulation 
of “ My Lords ” to the theory and practice 
of Mr. Parsons is contained in the decision 
that H.M.S. Dreadnought, the one great 
battleship of this year’s naval programme, 
and the largest and fastest man-of-war 
afloat, shall gain her exceptional speed, 
and that steadiness which ensures precision 
in gunnery, from turbine engines. 
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When there came this definite pause 
in Admiralty enterprise that we have 
mentioned, certain shrewd Scotch ship- 
owners and shipbuilders stepped in to 
give the turbine a new conquest, and the 
Clyde pleasure traffic has ever since re- 
joiced in their desiderata—greater speed, 
increased comfort, and lessened cost. 

Something had already been done, so 
far as ocean liners went, towards the 
more perfect balancing of the ordinary 
reciprocating engine ; but, in the nature of 
things, the faster the Atlantic liners were 


run the greater their friction, until, to the 
sensitive passenger, speed became another 
Macbeth that “murdered sleep.” By 
contrast, the steam turbine is an engine 
of light weight, with a perfectly uniform 
turning movement, sparing of steam in 
proportion to the power developed, and 
capable of perfect balancing, so that no 
perceptible vibration is imparted to the 
ship. ‘The thrust from the screw-shafts is 
entirely balanced by the steam acting on 
the turbines, with the result that the 
friction resulting is little or none. “I 
slept as if I were in my own bedroom at 
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A typical turbine engine-room. 
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home,” said more than one lady passenger, 
as they left the Virginian at Halifax. The 
first day out from Liverpool had brought a 
pleasing surprise. ‘There were heavy seas, 
but no sea-sickness. ‘Timid women, with 
the aptitude of the sex for converting good 
fortune into an excuse for their amour 
propre, began to believe that they were 
‘good sailors.” A night’s restful sleep, 
after the anxious and bustling departure, 
hardened that belief into a profound 
conviction. On the other side, in a 
congenial atmosphere, it ripened into a 


boast! And all the time the secret lay 
in that strangely dwarfed and singularly 
quiet engine-room, from which no other 
noise than a continuous humming like a 
far-off echo of the roar of the sea pro- 
ceeded. ‘The Zoongana has relieved the 
troubled passenger on the New Zealand 
service in the same effective fashion. 

The invisible propelling force is—if the 
Hibernianism be pardonable—a_ water 
turbine driven by steam. ‘Three turbines 
are there, with three lines of shafting. In 
going ahead, the vessel is driven on the 
main shaft. In manceuvring, this centre 
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shaft runs free, the two side shafts then 
take the place of ordinary twin screws, 
and, whilst the manceuvre is as rapidly 
effected, in going astern there is none 
of that objectionable vibration which is 
felt even in the most modern twin-screw 


balance arrangement. Only the whirr of 
the propellers is heard, and this merely at 
the stern of the boat. The popularity of 
the turbine steamers increases the demand 
for their berths, and publishes the further 
material advantage they afford of enlarged 
passenger accommodation through the 
sensibly diminished engine-room space. 
As the quickest and smoothest passage 
with the maximum of passengers is made 
on a lessened consumption of coal, the 
last word has been said on that com- 
mercial success of the steam turbine 
engine which only leaves -it with new 
worlds to conquer. A year or two ago it 
was a question whether the turbine could 
be made economical on a lowconsumption. 
That issue also has been determined in its 
favour, and the day is not far distant when 
the turbine cargo-boat will be little of a 
novelty. 

But we are here concerned with the 
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The Manxman (Midland Railway Company). 


marine engineer’s conclusive victory over 
the elements, which has made life worth 
living even on the rolling deep ; and it is 
an added pleasure to learn that the larger 
the liner the more economical becomes 
the use of the turbine—a safe assurance 
that the floating palaces of the near future 
will be as genuinely comfortable as they 
areluxurious. It is not without significance 
in this connection, that some of the most 
modern and sumptuous pleasure yachts 
have been turbine-engined. The Lorena, 
constructed for Mr. A. L. Barber, of New 
York, is in a class by herself; she is 
260 ft. long and 33 ft. 3 in. wide, and 
her tonnage is 1400, yacht measure- 
ment. 

But, without further multiplication of 
examples from the fleet of turbine 
steamers of all classes now afloat, we may 
conclude that the rotary motor has solved 
a problem of infinitely greater human 
interest than the riddle of the Sphinx; 
and hail the inventor as a benefactor of 
mankind, or that considerable section of 
it which, but for his timely intervention, 
must still have had its qualms on going 
down to the sea in ships. 


H. W. S. 
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[W. Parry, South Shields, 
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TEACHER AND TAUGHT. 





BY ARTHUR MORRISON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. GouGH. 


I. 
GPng LEGG tramped the darken- 


ing streets with a new hope in his 

little soul. It was a mean hope 
enough, as beseemed its source, for it was 
no more than the hope of safe employ- 
ment as jackal of a bolder thief. He 
was going on a mission from one high- 
mobsman to another, and in charge of 
stolen bank-notes. 

Even such an employment had its 
drawbacks, it was true—something of 
risk, though small, something of un- 
certainty as to profit, though none that 
the profit would be small also. But the 
drawbacks were less than Skibby Leg 
could plainly see in any other mode of 
life possible to him. ‘Theft, bold and 
large, called for skill and nerve, of which 
he had neither ; and its risks were great. 
Theft small and feeble—common sneakery 
—whereby he had sought to live, brought 
too little for the needs of a family, and 
still was often punished. While work 
was punishment itself, sure and certain. 
Withal he wished to feed his wife and 
children, for whom his natural affection 
was second only to that he bore himself. 

He had taken his orders that evening 
at a “house of call” in the northern 
confines of the Jago. There he had 


. met, by appointment, one Fish, high- 


mobsman, welsher and broadsman, and 
was given his job. He was to carry the 
notes—eight of ten pounds each—to 
another high-mobsman, Flash Povey, at 
his lodgings at Dalston, and offer him 
the lot for fifty pounds. This was below 
the market price, for, in fact, any high- 
mobsman could get nine pounds each 
for tenners got “on the cross”; but 
Skibby Legg was to explain that Fish 
wanted the money that evening, and was 
in debt to the only fence immediately 
available. Consequently, if Povey had 
the money in hand, or could get it, he 
might make a handsome profit out of the 
transaction. 

Legg’s way lay across the Hackney 
Road and up Great Cambridge Street ; and 


the streets grew quieter and duller as he 
went, following the lamplighter along the 
wide Queen’s Road. Nine out of ten in 
the place he had left, finding themselves 
in his situation, would have forgotten the 
message long ere this, in the more im- 
mediate interest excited by the effort to 
sell the notes on their own account. 
Skibby made this reflection with some 
virtuous pride in Fish’s reliance on his 
integrity. But in truth he would never 
have dared to “mace” the high-mobs- 
man; and it was because Fish knew 
this that he had picked him for the job. 
But self-esteem is a luxury within the 
reach of the poorest in spirit, and Skibby 
Legg, who would gladly have stolen the 
money, but feared to do it, was as ready 
as any better-taught man to set his 
cowardice against his knavery and call the 
product a virtue. 

As he went he fell a-wondering as to 
the man he was to do business with. ‘The 
name of Flash Povey he knew well 
enough, but the man himself was a 
stranger. He was heard of vaguely as a 
distant star in the upper ether of rascality, 
wholly out of sight from the nether slough 
wherein waded Skibby Legg and his like. 
Whispers of his exploits came down the 
intervening mists, and it was said that 
such was his acuteness that he had never 
once suffered a conviction. Skibby won- 
dered what sort of man he should meet, 
what manner of quarters he maintained, 
and what he would offer his visitor 
to drink. If his reception seemed to 
warrant it, Skibby resolved to hint at a 
small commission on the bargain he was 
bringing, and so perchance draw a divi- 
dend at both ends. 

He stood before the house at last— 
a most respectable house, stuccoed and 
semi-detached, with garden front and 
rear, in a short road of similar houses, 
A man who had been leaning against the 
railings of the house opposite, smoking 
a pipe, turned and strolled off along the 
road as Skibby went in at the gate. 

His knock was answered quickly, for 
a servant was lighting the gas behind 
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the door. Legg gave himself no more 
identity than that he was “from Mr, 
Fish,” and as the girl took the words he 
was conscious of some passing presence 
of faded alpaca beyond the stairs, where 
thelandlady made momentary observation. 
He saw no more of her, however, for the 
servant, with a prudent regard to his 
appearance, shut the door in Skibby’s 
face while she carried his message. 

The door reopened in a very few 
seconds, and Mr. Fish’s deputy was shown 
his way up the stairs, darkening as they 
rose. In the first-floor front room, 
lighted by nothing but the dull fire in the 
grate and the last dusk glimpse through 
the window, he sat to wait ; and again it 
was not for long. 

For as he sat staring at the fire he 
started at a sudden barking cough by his 
ear, and in the moment was conscious 
of a light behind him. He turned and 
encountered a face set, as it were, in the 
light of a candle that left the rest of the 
room in a gloom almost as deep as ever. 
It was a clear-skinned, waxen face—rather 
as if the wax were gone a little shiny in 
the heat of the candle ; and the hollow 
of each cheek had a red spot like a dab 
of raddle. ‘There was a set grin on this 
face—an uncomfortable grin that might 
mean forced affability or native malignity, 
and Skibby could not tell which. And 
withal he somehow remembered the 
face—had known it well, he felt sure, in 
its earlier and healthier days. 

“Good evening,” said Skibby Legg ; 
and then, “sir.” 

That stare through that grin made a 
man uncomfortable. 

“ Good evening, Skibby Legg. 

Now he knew. Flash Povey had begun 
life under another name, and Skibby Legg 
had started him. Asa boy he had been 
lob-crawler and parlour-jumper for Skibby, 
who had waited by shop doors while his 
junior crept on hands and knees toward 
the till, and who had bunked him into 
open windows to bring out anything he 
could find, and get whatever his principal 
chose to give him for his trouble. It was 
a division of labour—and _profits—which 
suited Skibby’s temperament ; and he had 
been sorry when misfortune—to the boy — 
separated them. And now his pupil had 
arrived at the top of the tree. It was 
wonderful how some chaps got on. 

“Why, Cooper!—Ned Cooper!” ex- 
claimed Legg. 
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The grin widened, and now Skibby 
saw it had nothing of affability in it at all. 

“T think you'd better forget that name, 
Skibby Legg. I don’t want to hear it. 
What have you come for ?” 

Of course, Skibby reflected, the gentle- 
man would not like his real name 
mentioned. He apologised, a_ little 
awkwardly, and just as awkwardly brought 
out his message from Fish. For Povey 
had lit another candle, and having put 
the two on the table by his side, now 
sat with his sharp face thrust forward, his 
grin unabated, listening to the end with- 
out a sound, save now and again the hard 
little cough that sounded like a jeer. 

Legg finished, and there was a little 
pause, ‘Then Povey, never moving his 
eyes, so hard and glassy, from Legg’s, 
put out his hand and said, ‘Give me the 
notes.” 

Skibby took the little bundle from his 
inner pocket, opened it out, and put it 
into the outstretched hand. ‘Then at 
last the uncomfortable eyes shifted, and 
I‘lash Povey turned the eight notes over 
and examined them one after another, 
‘This done, he took them up in a sheaf, 
put a corner of it into the flame of the 
nearest candle, dropped the blazing paper 
on the fire and thrust it well in with the 
poker. 

“There go your eight tenners, Mr. 
Skibby Legg,” said Flash Povey. 

The unhappy messenger clutched the 
chair under him with both hands, and 
sweat broke out on his face. ‘‘G—g— 
glor! ‘They ain’t mine!” was all he 
could gasp. 

“Yours or Fish’s or the Mogul’s, it’s 
all the same,” retorted lash Povey, taking 
a large shiny revolver from his pocket 
and laying it on the table by his side. 
“Tt’s a clumsy plant, though I didn't 
expect much better from that mob.” 

Skibby Legg sat bewildered, turning his 
eyes from the glassy gaze of Flash Povey 
to the pistol on the table, and back again 
—always back again to Povey’s eyes. 
What the man meant Legg could not 
guess. The Mogul was a name he had 
heard as he had heard Povey’s—coming 
as an echo from above. The Mogul was 
not a gonoph—a thief—in the common 
sense, but a speculator in theft ; a designer 
of scoundrelism, a backer of scoundrels, a 
financier of large fraud; the head, or 
thereabouts, of the whole trade, and as 
safe from the police as any man in 
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London. So much Skibby knew, but the 
rest of Flash Povey’s meaning was beyond 
his guess. He stammered some words of 
doubtful protest, but Povey cut him short. 

“You can’t kid me like that,” said the 


“Povey turned the eight notes over..... 
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Skibby Legg managed to stutter that 
he didn’t know nothing about it, s’elp 
him. 

“Know nothing? Pah! ‘They were 
eight notes from the Phcenix Hotel job, 
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took them up in a sheaf, and put a corner 


of it into the flame of the nearest candle.” 


grinning phthisic. ‘‘I expected some- 
thing of the sort, but I thought it ’ud be 
a trifle cleverer.” He had the pistol 
his hand now, and Legg’s distress was 
that he could not watch that and the 
man’s eyes at the same time. “ At any 
rate you don’t expect to kid me, do 
you?” 


an’ the woodenheadedest rozzer in London 
knows the numbers by heart. I was to 
go out an’ be pinched at the front gate 
with ‘em on me, an’ get a lagging. It 
‘ud suit the Mogul to put me away for 
a few years, an’ there’s been a nark of 
his piping the house all day. Does he 
think I’m a baby? Eh?” The red spots 
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on Povey’s face stood now like blood- 
gouts on a corpse, and his grin was 
ghastly. ‘But you needn’t bother about 
it—you’re not going back to him!” 
Skibby Legg’s gaze left Povey’s eyes 
from that moment, and fixed instead on 
the little steel circle that was thrust so close 
before them that they seemed to cross in 
a terrified squint. For some while now 
he saw none but the foremost eye of the 
pistol, and the little group of dimmer ey °s 
that lurked behind that. But he heard 
Povey’s voice, and the words seemed to 
come beating on the crown of his head. 
“No, Skibby Legg, you’re not going 
back. I’m going to die myself before 
very long, they say; but you’re going to 
die first. ‘That’s what they counted on— 
I'd get sentenced for the notes, and my 
light ud go out in the jug. But I want 
the rest of my life out of stir, you see. 
I'll have it so; and so will you, for you 
are going to die in five minutes. Eh?” 
The words beat on the crown of 
Skibby’s head, and some solid thing rose 
and swelled in bis chest till it stopped at 
his throat and began to choke him. 
Povey went on. ‘I meant to have had 
a talk to you before, but I’ve been too 
busy. I might never have found the 
time--I might never have found you — 
if you hadn’t come to me_ yourself, 
and brought me this other little bill to 
settle. For there was one owing already 
—oh yes! You wouldn’t understand, 
perhaps. You look up to me, Skibby 
Legg—you cal! me ‘sir.’ Envious of me, 
Skibby Legg? Proud of your scholar ? 
Outside they will tell you I have never 
been convicted. You know a little better, 
but it’s very nearly true. I make yellow 
quids at the game while you can’t make 
brown ha’pennies. You put me on to 
that game, and perhaps you think I owe 
you a turn for it! Yes, I do, and you 
shall have it, Skibby Legg! You shall 
have it! You took me in hand—a boy 
that might have been anything—and you 
showed me an easier game than hard 
work. You showed me the trick, and 
you took what it fetched, till the day I 
was collared in that area, and then you 
bolted and left me. I got my first con- 
viction for that—my only dose, but it was 
enough. ‘There was only one way for me 
after that, and I took it, and here I am. 
Here I am, and you envy me; I have 
done so well that I ought to be grateful, 
eh? If you had cut my throat you would 
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have got the rope round your neck ; but 
you taught me to dip the lob, and you 
won’t understand when I tell you how 
grateful Iam. Grateful as the hangman’s 
rope, Skibby Legg! And now you come 
to get me my second conviction, and I 
really can’t let my account run any longer. 
You'd have done better to have cut my 
throat, Skibby Legg, when you might 
have done it. The hangman might not 


have get you, but nothing can save you 


from me!” 

Skibby Legg’s mouth opened, but there 
came no sound but a dry choke. His 
hands lost their hold of the chair frame 
beneath him, and wandered weakly in 
space. ‘The steel eye came nearer till he 
saw it no more, but suddenly felt it, cold 
and small, on his forehead. 

His hands wandered, and his mouth 
opened. In intent he was pleading, 
begging his life, but he heard no sound 
from his own lips. 

“Cool against the forehead, isn’t it? 
It won't last long. A little sickish? <A 
little sickish, Skibby Legg? Of course : 
you're dying, you know. Usual to feel 
a little sickish. It'll be all over presently 

when I pull the trigger. You're nearly 
through it—all but that: just the crash. 
You are dying—dying re 

Skibby Legg rose three inches in his 
chair and fell back, with a faint pule in 
his throat, such as one may sometimes 
hear from a dog. Flash Povey coughed, 
and put the pistol back on the table; 
and presently Legg saw him again, his 
wolfish grin persisting, his glassy eyes 
unmoving in their dark pits, his hands 
resting on his thin knees. 

“Speaking of the crash reminded me,” 
he said. ‘The noise would be very 
inconvenient. ‘They would come in and 
find your carcase—and find me. Wouldn't 
do. Besides, my landlady is a very re- 
spectable woman—wholly unconnected 
with the trade you taught me--and it 
would be bad for her ; bad for her carpet, 
too, and the ceiling underneath. No— 
I shan’t do it. You've died already as 
far as your feelings go; all but the crash, 
as I said—the easiest part of it. As for 
the rest—I really believe it'll hurt you a 
deal more in the long run to let you live. 
You’ve a deal to go through, Skibby 
Legg, in your way of life, and you'll have 
to die again at the end of it. Yes—I'll 
think over the question of Jetting you 
live a bit. Drink this—it’s brandy.” 
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Flash Povey thrust the edge of the 
glass between Legg’s shaking jaws, and 
tilted it. Legg swallowed greedily, and 
then sat, a limp heap, staring before him. 
Presently he caught his breath sharply, 
and began to sob. ‘Then he dropped 
his face on his hands, and burst into 
tears. 

For a little 
while Povey 
watched him, 
grinning and 
coughing —_ by 
turns. ‘Then 
he rose, and 
shook Legg by 
the shoulder, 
“This won't 
do,” he said. 
“Get up, and 
come for a 
walk. Take 
some more 
brandy if you 
want it; but 
pull yourself 
together till I 
turn you off 
the premises.” 

Skibby Legg 
looked up, and 
began : “ S’elp 
me, sir, 2 
never- 

But Povey 
cut him short. 
‘Drink the 
brandy, and 
then shut your 
mouth,’ he 
said. ‘“ You’ve 
made all the 
noise I want 
in my place 
already.” 

Legg took 
the glass with 
a feeble hand, 
and emptied it 
at a gulp. Povey took him by the arm. 

“Come,” he said, “you're a stronger 
man than I am: stand upand walk. I’m 
not going out by the front, where your 
friends are waiting ; there’s another way.” 

They went down the stairs, out at the 
back, and across the little garden to a 
door in the farther wall. ‘This passed 
and closed, they stood in a footway with 
garden walls on each side. 
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“I’m just going to see you safe away 
from your pals,” Povey said quietly. 
“Don’t forget I’ve got the revolver with 
me; remember it if you’re tempted to 
try bolting, or shouting, or anything of 
that sort. That way.” 

He pushed Legg before him to the end 
of the passage, 
and then 
walked by his 
side through a 
succession of 
back _ streets. 
The brandy 
had revived 
Skibby Legg, 
and the night 
air calmed his 
nerves. He 
began tospeak. 

*“*T never 
wanted to nark 
you, sir,” he 
protested. 
“S’elp me, I 
on’y come with 
the message - 
from Fish! I 
didn’t know 
BO. thin’ 
about———” 

Povey inter- 
rupted. ‘* You 
needn’t _ talk,” 
he said. “Any- 
thing you say’s 
more likely to 
be a lie than 
not, even if it’s 
probable ; and 
that isn’t pro- 
bable.” 

They went 
between posts 
set in a narrow 
passage, and 


“The steel eye came nearer till he saw it no more, but down a_ few 
suddenly felt it, cold and small, on his forehead.” 


steps toa canal 
towpath. This 
way was often used in daylight by foot- 
passengers because of its directness, but 
now it lay dark and empty. 

““Skibby Legg,” said Povey, “ there’s 
the water. Would you rather end it all 
there ?” 

Legg backed away quickly from the 
edge. ‘No, sir,” he whined, ‘“‘ no—don’t 
begin on me again, sir! S’elp me I 
thought I was doin’ you a turn—I did !” 
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‘The pistol was shining faintly in Povey’s 
right hand, and he took a hold of Legg’s 


coat with the left. ‘ Don’t try to break 
away or call out,” he said softly, “ or it'll 
come quicker. I think I may as well 
finish now; it was only for my own con- 
venience that I put it off before.” ‘The 
pistol crept toward Legg’s face as Povey 
spoke. ‘‘There’s no reason why I 
shouldr?’t do it here and now, and I think 
I will.” 

‘The revolver tapped Legy’s forehead 
twice, and Povey’s face was demoniac 
behind it. ‘“ Now, Skibby Legg, Skibby 
Legg,” he said, ‘‘ what time shall I give 
you? It’s now, Skibby Legg, now!” 

Legg pulled feebly, and pleaded, now, 
with a voice of broken whispers. ‘* Not 
now! Oh, not now! Not to-night! I'll 
do anything! Let me go—let me go to 
my children !” 

Povey withdrew his pisto! a little way, 
and his grin grew more thoughtful. 
“Children?” he said. “So you've got 
children? I hope you're bringing them 
up as you did me! You shall go to 
them—for to-night, at any rate. Go to 
them to-night, and I’ll watch you home. 
I'll not lose track of you, Skibby Legg!” 


Il. 


Skibby Legg’s wife was perplexed by 
an odd change. Hitherto, whatever his 
failure in other respects, her husband ate 
and slept as well as any man. Now he 
woke at night in fits of crying, clutching 
at her and pleading incoherently for his 
life ; and he lay in a tremble for an hour 
after the fit. At day-time he skulked at 
home. She had known him do this 
before ; but he had never before failed 
to eat the most of whatever meal their 
doubtful resources might provide, and 
now he scarcely ate at all. He drank, 
however, whenever he could get the 
means or the invitation. Like many weak 
men, he had been something of a small 
tyrant at home, and now he would make 
no clear explanation of his trouble. She 
saw him once, as she went about her 
search for charing, with a well-dressed 
man, hectic, hollow-eyed, and coughing ; 
and when she mentioned the fact later, 
and asked questions, he was first angry 
and then tearful, but would teil her 
nothing. 

A little after this he “‘ got into trouble,” 
which meant that he had six months’ 


imprisonment for a bungled theft at a 
shop-door. And though the six months 
was a sore time of struggle and privation 
for Mrs. Legg, she was rewarded to see 
her husband emerge a sounder man than 
he went in. He slept now, and could eat. 

It was a little after his release that a 
friend proposed to him a joint enterprise 
in blue pigeon flying. Blue pigeon flying 
is no matter for the bird-fancier, but 
consists in the ripping out and carrying 
away of lead sheeting and pipes from 
empty houses. Carefully done, it is re- 
garded as a safe branch of the game ; and 
if two work together, at a suitable place, 
they can make it pay fairly well. In this 
case the place was a rat-riddled ware- 
house on the borders of Homerton Marsh 
a place that would seem, at first glance, 
to have been stripped long ago. But 
Bob Wickens had looked further, and 
reported that there was not only blue 
pigeon in plenty, but brass taps and gas- 
fittings. You might go to and fro half a 
dozen times, he said, and do well at every 
journey. He and Skibby Legg, as a 
matter of fact, only went once, and what 
happened on that occasion Bob Wickens 
confided to Snorkey ‘Timms, after an 
inquest at which Bob had been a witness. 

**OQ’ course,” said Bob, “I didn’t say 
where I’d bin, nor what I’d bin doin’, 
*Tain't likely, even if they’d wanted it. 
But as a matter o’ fact me an’ Skibby 
’ad bin along to that old ware’us there 
by the marsh, after blue stuff. ’E was 
balmy—no doubt about that; an’ I 
shouldn’t ’a’ ’ad ’im in it if I’d rumbled 
it soon enough, but I didn’t. He seemed 
all right, goin’ along. But ’e’d just ’ad 
six months, and p’raps that upset ’im. 
Anyway ’e was off ’is ’ead—that I do know. 
There was a wall with a gate in it, but I'd 
readied the gate the night afore, an’ we 
was inside in a jiff. It was day-time, o’ 
course—afternoon, It wouldn't ’a’ done 
to go about a place like that with a light 
at night-time—you’d ’a’ ’ad the whole 
parish a-starin. We climbed in at a 
winder—there was thick bars, but on’y 
screwed in. As soon as we was inside, 
Skibby gives a jump. 

““* What’s that noise ?’ says ’e. 

‘* Rats,’ I says. ‘The place is alive 
with em.’ An’ so it was. When I first 
went to take a look at it I see ’em an’ 
’eard ’em everywhere—they very nigh 
jumped on me. 

“*Qh,’ says Skibby, starin’ dull an’ 
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rum in the eyes. ‘ Rats, is it ? 


if it’s on’y rats.’ 


“So we hoofed it up the dancers, ’cos 
the stuff was on the top floor an’ the roof. 
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’is back to the trough, starin’ at the door 
we come in by. 
“¢ Ketch old,’ Isays. ‘ Are you drunk, 


4 Skibby was all jumpy, an’ the farther up “ But ’e on’y stood an’ stared at the 
we went, the jumpier ’e got. ’E backed door, so I wasted no more time. I began 
away sudden from a-pullin’ down the 

every door, an’ pipes on my own. 

every now an’ then ‘A fine cop bringin’ 

’e turned round an’ you,’ I says. ‘I 

% looked ’ard down bet you'll be on it 
3 the stairs. when it comes to 
“What's up with takin’ your whack, 
you?’ I says. anyhow,’ I says. 

iJ “*T don’t like So I got on pullin’ 
this place,’ says away the pipes. 

: Skibby; ‘it’s full An’ then I see as 
5 o’—full o’ rats ; and the rats was gather- 
H noises.’ in’ thick under the 
' “Tt’s a fact there trough— between us 


ate 


f 
rs 








was noises, but it 
was what the rats 
made; they was 
everywhere. Buta 
rum thing I did 
notice when we got 
to the top was that 
some o the rats 
began to foller us, 
Not snappish, nor 
anything like that, 
you understand, but 
just trottin’ up close 
behind. like tame 
’uns—or more like 
frightened ‘uns if 
you understand. 
Like a little dawg 
as gets close behind 
‘is master when ’e 
sees a big dawg 
comin’. But Skib- 
by, ’e never seemed 
to notice ’em, but 
kep’ on starin’ wide 
all round ’im, like 
as if ’e was afraid 
0’ some one poppin’ 
out at im. 

“ Well, there was 
a room a-top o’ the 


“*Don't try to break away or call out,’ he said 


softly, 


‘or it'll come quicker. 





? 


an’ the wall, you 
see. Such a rum 
start as that I never 


see in my life. 


Theycome sneakin’ 
along the corner 0’ 
the wall—it was a 
cement floor—an’ 
bunchin’ up in a 
sort o’ heap under 
the trough, an’ the 
rummest thing was 
all of ’em_ was 
lookin’ an’ sniffin’ 
one way—between 
our legs at the 
door. I let go the 
pipe to look at ’em, 
an’ then I heard 
Skibby go down 
whack on the floor, 
makin’ noises like a 
chained-up dawg. 

“©’Elp, Bob!’ ’e 
calls out. ‘’Elp! 
Don’t let ’im do 
it, Bob! Take it 
away, Bob!’ 

**T turned round, 
an’ there ’e was on 
the floor, on his 


place where there was a row o’ taps an’ a 
lot o’ thick pipe an’ a trough agin the 
wall, lined with lead. It was the best 
part o’ the job, an’ good for a fust-rate 
sackful in twenty minutes. So I outs 
with the chisels an’ ’ammers to get to 
work, but Skibby wouldn’t touch ’em. 
’E took no notice o’ me, but stuck with 


knees an’ one hand, fencin’ away with the 
other ’and in front of ’im. 

*“*For God’s sake have mercy!’ he 
said ; a-talkin’ to the empty room between 
‘im an’ the door. ‘For God’s sake have 
mercy! I’ve died—I’ve died a dozen 
times a’ready! Ain’t itenough ? Not now! 
Let me go! Let me go to my children !’ 
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“T took him by the arm an’ spoke to 
him, but he never turned his head; an’ 
his face was worse than any corpse’s I 
ever see. An’ s’elp me, I looked under 
the trough, an’ there was the rats all 
round the other way, shovin’ their noses 
down into the corner, an’ fightin’ to get 
deeper in the crowd! I knelt down aside 
ia of Skibby, an’ shook him; an’ he groaned, 
an’ fell of a heap—sort o’ fainted. 

“T’d had enough for a bit, so I shoved 
the hammers an’ chisels in the sack an’ 
rolled it up, an’ I shook up Skibby again, 
an’ started to get him out of it. He got up 
pretty dull an’ stupid with a bit more 
shaking, an’ I got him down the stairs. 
An’ when we went out o’ the room I see 
the rats sneakin’ off both ways along the 
corner of the wall an’ round to the door. 

“T dragged ’im through the winder 
somehow, an’ out on the marsh. ‘ What’s 
come to you, Skibby?’ I says. ‘ Are you 
balmy ?’ 

“*Didn’t you see 


im?’ says he, 
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THE CALLING VOICE 
BY KATE PERUGINI. 
S through the quiet weary night 
A We think for long, till dark grows light, 
Of some dear friend ; 
Of some dear friend whose life we know 
Must be apart from ours, and so 
We rarely meet. 


hangin’ on to 
"im ?’ 

“ «See who ?’ says I. 

“* Flash Povey,’ says Skibby. 

“¢Fiash Povey!’ says I, ‘Why, he’s 
been dead a month !’ 

“ An’ so he had. He pegged out 
while Skibby was doin’ his six months, 
you remember.” 

“Um,” said Snorky Timms. 
that’s all ?” 

“That’s all I didn’t tell the coroner,” 
answered Bob. “But I said ’e seemed 
very much off ’is rocker while ’e was with 
me. An’ when we got to the canal he 
would go down along the towpath, though 
it wasn’t ’is way ’ome. 

““*Go along, Bob,’ ’e says; ‘ you leave 
me alone. [I'll be better in a bit.’ 

“T didn’t quite know what to do, but 
I thought I’d come along an’ tell ’is 
missis ’e seemed a bit round-my-at. An’ 
so I did. An’ they found ’im in the canal 
the next morning.” 


me; ‘didn’t you see 


An 


Day comes! and with each busy hour 
That brings full weight of sweet and sour, 
His image fades : 
But when our work is done, and late 
We hear a footfall at the gate, 
We know he’s near! 


What wish did we project through space 
That now our friend should seek his place 
Beside our fire ? 
He smiles, and then we hear him say: 
“T thought of you last night—to-day 
I had to come 


1? 


Mystery! that enwraps us all 
With timid hope of higher call 

To bring us cheer: 
Why should we doubt what ne’er we see, 
The truths we know not, yet that be 
Before us all! 
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The Inyanga 








Mountains. 


WITH SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CECIL RHODES. 
BY R. N. HALL, F.R.G.S.* 


AT THE PRESENT MOMENT, WHEN 
ASSOCIATION ARE COVERING SOUTH 


THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH 
AFRICA FROM THE CAPE TO THE 


ZAMBESI, THESE VIVID GLIMPSES OF RHODESIA AND ITS ARCHA‘O- 
LOGICAL REMAINS WILL BE READ WITH EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 


tainous country teeming with mystery 

and romance. The mountains of 
Inyanga, rising to ten thousand feet above 
the sea-level, provide a climate as of 
Switzerland even in South Central Africa. 
But this region must not be confused 
with the Great Zimbabwe district, which 
lies two hundred and fifty miles to the 
south of Inyanga, nor with the Matoppo 
Range, where Mr. Rhodes is buried, for 
the Matoppos are over three hundred 
miles to the south-west. 

The Inyanga mountains cover an area 
of country extending about one hundred 
miles from north to south and sixty miles 
from east to west, lying immediately to 
the south of the mighty Zambesi at Tete, 
and about two hundred and fifty miles 
west of the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
Through these mountains passes the 
Cape to Cairo telegraph line on its way 
north, 

In this country of mountains and cliff 
walls, of waterfalls and solitudes and 


| N South-eastern Zambesia is a moun- 


* The author of ‘‘ The Great Zimbabwe.” 
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immensities, at a height of seven thousand 
feet above the sea, Mr. Rhodes built 
himself a retreat; and this was always 
his solitude where he preferred to think 
out his greatest schemes. 

The profound interest he evinced in 
these old ruins was wont to seize him 
even in the midst of most important dis- 
cussions with his business lieutenants, and 
even when the matter before them was 
of vital consequence and time was the 
essence of success. When in a business 
mood, he could transact more work in an 
hour than others could in a month; but 
now and again the far-away look came 
over his face, and in quiet tones he asked 
some such question as, “Tell me, who 
were these ancients ?” Official documents 
concerning high policy and finance, and 
involving the expenditure of a million 
sterling, might as well be replaced in their 
despatch -boxes for twenty-four hours. 
Then it would be said, ‘ Rhodes is off 
business to-day !” 

Rhodes was enthusiastic and persistent 
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in his efforts to secure some solution of 
the enigma which has always enwrapt 
these ancient colonists; prolonged re- 
searches were made on his behalf in the 
archives of the Vatican and at Lisbon 
concerning the earliest medizval Portu- 
guese movements in these territories. He 
4 consistently refused to permit the Great 
Zimbabwe to be ransacked by prospectors 
for ancient gold, out of a fear lest the old 
buildings scattered throughout Rhodesia 
should be wilfully destroyed. 

He had a strong bent for ancient history 
and the lives and doings of great men of 
the past. He admitted that while at 
‘Oxford ancient history possessed for him 
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valuable collection of prehistoric Rho- 
desian relics, he was constant in his attend- 
ance at their exhibition, and had always 
something fresh to say concerning them. 
It was on Mr. Rhodes’ personal suggestion 
later that I spent over two years ex- 
ploring the temples of Great Zimbabwe. 
Personally I found him intensely human, 
His instincts were far above being sordid, 
and had he not been associated in the 
universal mind with schemes of policy and 
finance, he would have revealed himself 
in his truer light as a man of high culture 
in the arts, wide sympathies, and the 
gentler virtues of life. 

The charm of Inyanga is its vast area— 
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A map showing the 


a strange fascination, and this charm pos- 
sessed him, as the writer has reason for 
knowing, to within a few days of his death. 
To listen to him conversing as to the 
: ancients was to discover the best side of 
his mind. His powerful face would light up 
with pleasure and animation. When in 
England he never omitted any opportunity 
of consulting the highest archeological 
and antiquarian experts, though in those 
days the information yielded by the ruins 
was scanty, fragmentary, and frequently 
unreliable. On two separate occasions 
especially he sought out the writer just 
after sun-up, to join him on his usual 
early morning ride, and “talk ruins.” 
When he entrusted the writer with his 


Region of Mystery. 


some sixty by forty miles—covered with 
the traces of ancient peoples. At Inyanga 
are buried histories of forgotten races. 
These are to be met with every fifty or 
a hundred yards in any direction through- 
out this district, which at some prehistoric 
period teemed with vast populations and 
cyclopean industries. It was for the 
purpose of examining these ancient re- 
mains that Mr. Rhodes’ ‘Trustees invited 
the writer to spend some months in 1904 
at Inyanga. The change of climate from 
the comparatively low country of the 
Great Zimbabwe, with its subtropical heat, 
to the high elevation and cool bracing 
air of Inyanga, was extreme. 

The approach to the Inyanga farmstead 
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is either from Umtali, eighty miles, or 
from Rusapi, some sixty miles by waggon- 
track, from either of which places is a 
continuously steep climb, ‘The writer was 
met at the Ru- 
sapi siding on 
the Beira and 
Salisbury line, 
by a_ spider- 
waggon and 
mules belong- 
ing to the 
farmstead, 
From Rusapi 
Inyanga lies’ 
north-north- 
east, and is 
only a_ little 
over thirty 
miles distant 
as the crow 
flies ; but the 
track keeps on 
the higher 
ground, and 
in avoiding 
the many 
streams which 
have scoured deeply into the valleys, winds 
round the upper edges of the watersheds 
for over sixty miles. ‘The journey occupied 
twenty-four hours ; there are no stores or 
posting-stations on the Rusapi road, and 
we slept out on the veldt. 

The track passes through several large 
streams, over considerable lengths of bare 
granite rock formation alternated with 
sand. At thirty-eight miles from Rusapi 
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The stoep at Mr. Rhodes's Lodge: the vacant chair. 
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high hills are crowned with large clusters 
of perpendicular rocks, while their pre- 
cipitous sides form solid and unbroken 
ramparts some hundreds of feet in height, 
extending for 
lengths of over 
a mile. 

At two miles 
from our des- 
tination is the 
farmstead of 
Mr. Rhodes, 
which affords 
a novel and 
sharp contrast 
between 
rugged nature 
and _civilisa- 
tion—a_con- 
trast which 
strikingly ac- 
centuates the 
charm of each. 
The mules 
come to a 
dead stop in 
the farmyard, 
and we are 
met by Messrs. Basil Michel and T. E. 
Weinholt, the managers of the estate. It 
comprises about one hundred thousand 
acres, and part of it is given over to a 
model and experimental farm. Here in 
this temperate climate, magnificently situ- 
ated for the promotion of health, and 
practically unvisited by the malaria of the 
lower country, is to be a Sanatorium for 
Rhodesians. ‘This was one of Mr, Rhodes’ 
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View from the Lodge in the Wilderness. 


the road winds up a gorge between two 
Immense kopjes, and from this point 
onwards the scenery becomes extremely 
romantic, wild and extensive. Ranges of 





schemes, and will shortly be carricd out 

by his ‘Trustees. 
Entering the house, one finds the 

dining-room left just as it was when Mr. 
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three small 


cliffs, are 





—— precipitous 


The place 
was saturated with the memories of the 


Rhodes used to occupy it. 


dead pioneer. Those who knew the man 
only as seen in his London house, or even 
at Groot Schuur at Cape Town, could not 
have realised the actual man unless they 
had also known him in his abode in the 
solitary and majestic wilds of Inyanga. 
On the stoep of the house there still 
stands the vacant seat—a club lounge 
chair, in which he was wont to sit for 
hours, enjoying the bracing air and cool 
refreshing breezes. The scent of honey- 
suckle and verbena fills the air, with just a 
suspicion of heather from the surrounding 
slopes ; and running and plunging waters 
near at hand make a pleasant music, day 
and night, at all seasons of the year. 
Below are orchards, with a picturesque 
succession of foaming cascades of the 
Swallow Falls type. ‘This stream finds its 
way into the Mazoe, which again flows 
into the mighty Zambesi. Immediately 
in front of the house, and backed by 





| kopjes, on the highest and farthest 


of which is an old-world fort com- 
manding the valley which is the only 
approach to the northern portion of 
Inyanga. Closing the view to the 
north-east is a range of cliffs, the 
highest point of which is Inyanga 
Mountain, about nine thousand feet 
above the sea. ‘The hills towards the 
west are of granite, jagged and rough ; 
those towards the north-east are of 
blue slate formation, all graceful lines 
and curves. ‘The mists float in thin 
white wraiths across their dark steep 
faces; and it is only when a native 
runner arrives from Umtali with the 
mail-bag once a week that one realises 
there is any connection between 
Inyanga and the great world beyond. 

Some deep mystery rests over the 
Inyanga Range —the mystery of a 
long-forgotten people who have left 
substantial traces of their labours on 
every square mile of this vast stretch of 
mountain country. Hill terraces, stone 
forts, old aqueducts, and slave-pits, are 
within view from the stoep; the extent 
of country covered with these remains 
is simply marvellous. They have no 
similitude whatever to the remains to 
be found in other parts of Southern 
Rhodesia. ‘The Inyanga ruins form a 
type by themselves, and it would appear 
as if the whole of the Inyanga country 
was once one huge city. For a hundred 
miles by sixty it is almost impossible to 
notice a stone which has not passed 
through human hands. Who were the 
occupiers? What was their object? How 
did they disappear ? 

Early one morning, taking two patrol 
tents, bundles of blankets, pots and 
kettles, and tools, carried by six natives, 
one of whom was a boss-boy and cook, I 
started from the Inyanga farmstead on a 
journey lasting several days to one of the 
old buildings in the district known as 
“Inyanga Fort.” Though it was mid- 
summer, the climate resembled a warm 
summer's day at home. Yet the early 
morning air was keen. There was a 
brightness and freshness in the vegetation 
not seen on the low veldt, and in parts the 
short sweet grass was “‘as green as grass 
in Devonshire.” Bracken, fern, and 
heather grew on either sidé of the native 
path. Our objective lay at a height of 
seven thousand five hundred feet, and 
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the walk was one long climb. A strong 
mountain torrent, almost breast-deep, had 
to bz crossed. Swimming was impossible, 
for the river ran too fast, and its bed was 
filled with huge projecting boulders, ‘lhe 
water was icily cold. 

The ruins are on the comb of a ridge 
of a long kopje with steep sides, and 
command a view overlooking valleys and 
rolling downs. Inyanga Mountain lay 
four miles to the east. 

Camping out at this elevation, one is 
in a keener atmosphere, and the nights 
even in the summer are cold. ‘The 
mists that envelop the hill at times roll 
off and on very suddenly. ‘The usual 
daybreak view from this point is of 
hundreds of sun-bathed rocky islands 
standing out from a white sea. 

Our tents were erected on the lee-side 
of the ruins. After forming the camp 
we set to work clearing the ruins of bush, 
so that they might be properly surveyed 
and photographed. ‘This work occupied 
almost three days. The walls are very 
substantial, from six to ten feet in width, 
and their ruined summits are still about 
eight feet high. Rough stones of all 
sizes and shapes were used in their con- 
struction. ‘That this building was a fort 
admits of no discussion. Its stragetic 
position, enormous strength, narrow 
entrances and loopholed walls, all point 
to this conclusion; besides which, a 
terrace wall round the inside of the main 
walls enabled the defenders to throw 
spears and shoot arrows on to the 
enemy outside. The entrances are 
all covered, and number twenty- 
one. To enter the building one has 
to stoop considerably along a passage 
barely shoulders-wide. There are no 
less than sixty loopholes in the walls. 
The interior of the fort is divided into 
six enclosures, the central enclosure 
being higher than the others, and thus 
forming an inner citadel with walls ten 
feet wide. Inside the ruins are the 
remains of the stone walls of circular 
dwellings. We visited other and 
similar hill forts in the district, and 
found their number to be astonishing. 

_ One of the features of great interest 
in the Inyanga region is the “ slave- 
pits.” These are found by hundreds, 
even within a small area. Generally 
the pits are found in clusters of twos 
and threes, or singly at a distance of 
not fifty yards apart. Fig-trees of 
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great girth grow on the floors or from the 
wall masonry. These are not indigenous, 
and are not of very great age, so they are 
probably the descendants of imported 
trees which once grew plentifully over this 
district. ‘The pits are sunk to a depth of 
from seven to ten feet below the surface 
of the ground, the sides being lined with 
walling. They areall circular in form, and 
have diameters averaging from eighteen 
to twenty-eight feet. The floors are 
paved with flat stones. The approach to 
the bottom of these pits is always by a 
narrow passage or tunnel some thirty to 
forty feet in length. The entrance is 
at the surface, and half-way along is a 
ventilating shaft in the roof. Sometimes 
monoliths, still erect, are found on the 
south-east side of the pits, at a distance 
of about forty feet. Round about these 
pits are the remains of stone walls of 
circular buildings. 

But the most extraordinary feature of 
the Inyanga Range is the vast number of 
very old aqueducts, some two miles in 
length, running from ancient dams on the 
mountain streams, and crossing from hill 
to hill in a most wonderful manner. 

Other features that strike the visitor to 
this region of mystery are what are known 
as Hill Terraces, and these are found in 
hundreds throughout Inyanga. ‘These 
terraces covering the sides of the hills are 
mostly on their northern side. As many 
as forty terraces, one above and behind 





Interior of a slave pit. 
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the other, are to be found on any one hill, 
and extending from base to summit. 
Most of these have earth behind them ; 
but from the inner sides of many the soil 


this part of Rhodesia will be cleared up. 
At present it presents a most fascinating 
field for investigation, in the study of 
which much progress has been made 

within the last few 











—y years. But we 
may never, per- 
haps, know the 
tragedy of the 
exodus of these 
ancient colonists. 

Here, side by 
side with the 
monuments of the 
unconquerable 
and inevitable 
march of Time— 
are to be seen 
the iron — poles 








A stone-buill fort, Inyanga. 


has, in the course of ages, been washed 
away. ‘They are retaining walls, and 
most probably were used for horticultural 
purposes. ‘Their constructors were most 
probably Arabians, for in South Arabia 
similar hill terraces are also found. 

Some day the mystery which envelops 


TO-DAY. 


carrying the tele- 
graph wire north- 
wards to the Great Lakes and Cairo, 
and the motor car owned by Mr. Ewing 
of Inyanga; and at no distant date 
these lonely hills will echo to the whistle 
and the rumble of the trains that are to 
link the far southern seas with the Medi- 
terranean. 


BY W. A. WALKER. 
SLANT the cliffs the sunbeams flow 
In wondrous wealth of tangled tide ; 
And deep in turquoise bed below 
The sea smiles, still as sleeping bride : 


And all the world lies at my feet— 


For here I nestle by you, sweet ! 


The whin keeps rustling low and clear ; 
The poppies wave in hide-and-seek 
Amid the wheat: at times we hear 
The curlews calling up the creek : 
But sight and sound seem far away ; 
Love heeds not aught of Earth to-day ! 


Ah, heait of gold! ah, eyes that dream 
Love-lit across the purple deep ! 
What of the suns that yet shall gleam ? 
What of the stars still wrapt in sleep ? 
Can Time find fairer day than this, 
Or daintier gift than Love’s soft kiss ? 


The dream of light and shadow goes— 


The ghosts of men and women pass - 
The elfin laugh of children throws 
Dim echoes o’er the phantom grass ; 
And you and I alone have life— 


Hand clasped in hand—my queen! my wife! 
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BY H. G 


BOOK II. CHAP. VI. (continued). 


§ 2. 

IPPS found himself presently 
sitting over “The Art of Con- 
versing,” lost in the strangest 

musings. He got up, walked about, be- 
came stagnant at the window for a space, 
roused himself, and by way of some- 
thing lighter tried “Sesame and Lilies.” 
From that too his attention wandered. 
He sat back. Anon he smiled, anon he 
sighed. He arose, pulled. his keys from 
his pocket, looked at them, decided, 
and went upstairs. He opened the little 
yellow box that had been the nucleus 
of all his possessions in the world, and 
took out a small “escritoire,” the very 
humblest sort of present, and opened 
it—kneeling. And there, in the corner, 
was a little packet of paper, sealed, as a 
last defence against any prying invader, 
with red sealing-wax. It had gone un- 
touched for years. He held this little 
packet between finger and thumb for a 
moment, regarding it, and then put down 
the escritoire and broke the seal... . 

As he was getting into bed that night he 
remembered something for the first time. 

“Dash it!” he said. ‘“Deshed if I 
told ’em ¢iis time. Weil ss « I 
shall ’ave to go over to New Romney 
again |” 

He got into bed and remained sitting 
pensively on the pillow for a space. 

“Tt’s a rum world,” he reflected, after a 
vast interval. 2 

Then he recalled that she had noticed 
his moustache, and embarked upon a sea 
of egotistical musings. 

He imagined himself telling Ann how 
rich he was. What a surprise that would 
be for her ! 

Finally he sighed profoundly, blew out 
his candle and snuggled down, and in a 
little while he was asleep. . . . 
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But the next morning, and at intervals 
afterwards, he found himself thinking of 
Ann—Ann the bright, the desirable, the 
welcoming ; and with an extraordinary 
streakiness he wanted quite badly to go, 
and then as badly not to go, over to New 
Romney again. 

Sitting on the Leas in the afternoon, 
he had an idea. “I ought to ’ave told 
er, I suppose, about my being engaged. 

* Ann!” 

All sorts of dreams and impressions 
that had gone clean out of his mental 
existence came back to him, changed and 
brought up to date to fit her altered 
presence. He thought of how he had 
gone back to New Romney for his Christ- 
mas holidays determined to kiss her, and 
of the awful blankness of the discovery 
that she had gone away. 

It seemed incredible now, and yet not 
wholly incredible, that he had cried real 


tears for her,—how many years was it 
ago ? 
3 3. 


Daily I should thank my Maker that 
He did not appoint me censor of the 
world of men. I should temper a fierce 
injustice with spasmodic indecisions, that 
would prolong rather than mitigate the 
bitterness of the Day. For human dignity, 
for all conscious human superiority, I 
should maintain a frightful injustice: 
bishops, prosperous schoolmasters, judges, 
and all large respect-pampered souls. 
(And more especially bishops, towards 
whom I bear an atavistic Viking grudge, 
dreaming not infrequently and with in- 
variable zest of galleys and landings, and 
well-known living ornaments of the epis- 
copal bench sprinting inland on twinkling 
gaiters before my thirsty blade), —all these 
people, I say, I should treat below their 
deserts ; but on the other hand for such 
as Kipps. . . . The judgment would be 
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arrested at Kipps. Everything would 
wait. The balance would sway and sway, 
and whenever it heeled towards an 
adverse decision my finger would set it 
swaying again. Kings, warriors, statesmen, 
Helen of Troy and Saint Augustine, pant- 
ing with indignation, headline humanity 
in general, would stand undamned, un- 
heeded, or be damned in the most casual 
manner for their importunity, while my 
eye went about for anything possible that 
could be said on behalf of Kipps. 
Albeit I fear nothing can save him from 
condemnation upon this present score, 
that within two days he was talking to 
Ann again. 

One seeks: excuses. Overnight there 
had been an encounter of Chitterlow and 
young Walshingham in his presence, that 
had certainly warped his standards. ‘They 
had called within a few minutes of each 
other, and the two, swayed by virile 
attentions to Old Methuselah Three Stars, 
had talked against each other, over 
and at the hospitable presence of Kipps. 
Walshingham had seemed to win at the 
beginning, but finally Chitterlow had 
made a magnificent display of vociferation 
and swept him out of existence. At the 
beginning Chitterlow had opened upon 
the great profits of playwrights, and young 
Walshingham had capped him at once 
with a cynical but impressive display of 
knowledge of the High Finance. If 
Chitterlow boasted his thousands, young 
Walshingham boasted his hundreds of 
thousands, and was for a space left in sole 
possession of the stage, juggling with the 
wealth of nations. He was going on by 
way of Financial Politics to the Overman, 
before Chitterlow recovered from his first 
check, and came back tovictory. “ Talk- 
ing of Women,” said Chitterlow, coming 
in abruptly upon some things not gener- 
ally known, beyond Walshingham’s more 
immediate circle, about a recently departed 
Empire-builder: ‘ ‘Talking of Women and 
the way they Get at a man i 

(Though as matter of fact they hi 1d been 
talking of the Corruption of Society by 
Speculation. ) 

Upon this new topic Chitterlow was 
soon manifestly invincible. He knew so 
much, he had known so many. Young 
Walshingham did his best with epigrams 
and reservations, but even to Kipps it 
was evident that this was a book-learned 
depravity. One felt Walshingham had 
never known the inner realities of passion, 
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But Chitterlow convinced and amazed, 
He had runaway with girls, he had 
been run away with by girls, he had been 
in love with several at a time—‘‘ not 
counting Bessie ”—he had loved and lost, 
he had loved and refrained, and he had 
loved and failed. He threw remarkable 
lights upon the moral state of America—in 
which country he had toured with great 
success. He set his talk to the tune of one 
of Mr. Kipling’s best-known songs. He 
told an incident of simple romantic passion, 
a delirious dream of love and beauty in 
a Saturday to Monday steamboat trip up 
the Hudson, and tagged his end with “I 
learnt about women from ’er!” After that 
he adopted the refrain and then lapsed into 
the praises of Kipling. “ Little Kipling,” 
said Chitterlow with familiarity of affection, 
“ he knows,” and broke into quotation : 





I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it ; 
I’ve rogued and I’ve ranged in my time ; 
I’ve ’ad my picking of sweevearts, 
An’ four of the lot was Prime.” 

(These things, I say, affect the moral 
standards of the best of us.) 

“Td have liked to have written that,” 
said Chitterlow. ‘“ That’s Life, that is! 
But go and put it on the Stage, put even 
a bit of the Realities of Life on the Stage, 
and see what they'll do to you! Only 
Kipling could venture on a job like that. 
That Poem KNocKED me! I won't say 
Kipling hasn’t knocked me before and 
since, but that was a Fair Knock Out. 
And yet—you know—there’s one thing in 
it... this :— 

I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it, 
And now I must pay for my fun, 
For the more you ’ave known o’ the others 
The less will you settle to one. 
Well. In my case, anyhow—I don’t 
know how much that proves, seeing I’m 
exceptional in so many things, and there's 
no good denying it—but so far as I’m 
concerned, I tell you two, but of course 
you needn't let it go any farther—l’ve 
been perfectly faithful to Muriel ever since 
I married her—ever since. . Not once, 


not even by accident, have I ever said or 


done anything in the slightest——” His 
little brown eye became pensive after this 
flattering intimacy, and the gorgeous 
draperies of his abundant voice fell into 
graver folds. “JZ learnt about women from 
er,” he said impressively. ; 
“Yes,” said Walshingham, getting into 
the hinder spaces of that splendid pause, 
‘a man must know about women. And 
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the only sound way of learning is the 
experimental method.” 

“Tf you want to know about the ex- 
perimental method, my boy,” said Chitter- 
low, resuming... 

So they talked. Lx pede Herculem, as 
Coote, that cultivated polyglot, would 
have put it. ‘And in the small hours 
Kipps went to bed, with his brain whirling 
with words and whisky, and sat for an 
unconscionable time upon his bed edge, 
musing sadly upon the unmanly monogamy 
that had cast its shadow upon his career, 
musing with his thoughts pointing round 
more and more certainly to the possibility 
of at least duplicity with Ann. 


§ 4. 

For some days he had been refraining 
with some insistence from going off to 
New Romney again. 

I do not know if this may count in 
palliation of his misconduct. Men, real 
Strong-Souled, Healthy Men, should be, 
I suppose, impervious to conversational 
atmospheres, but I have never claimed 
for Kipps a place at these high levels. 
The unquenchable fact remains, that the 
next day he spent the afternoon with Ann, 
and found no scruple in displaying himself 
a budding lover. 

He had met her in the High Street, 
had stopped her, and almost on the spur 
of the moment had boldly proposed a 
walk, ‘‘ for the sake of old times.” 

“7 don’t mind,” said Ann. 

Her consent almost frightened Kipps. 
His imagination had not carried him to 
that. “It would be a lark,” said Kipps, 
and looked up the street and down. 
“Now?” he said. 

“T don’t mind a bit, Artie. I was just 
going for a walk along towards St. Mary’s.” 

“ Let’s go that way be’ind the church,” 
said Kipps, and presently they found 
themselves drifting seaward in a mood 
of pleasant commonplace. For a while 
they talked of Sid. It went clean out 
of Kipps’ head, at that early stage even, 
that Ann was a “girl” according to the 
exposition of Chitterlow, and for a time 
he remembered only that she was Ann. 
But afterwards, with the reek of that talk 
in his head, he lapsed. a little from that 
personal relation. ‘They came out upon 
the beach and sat down in a tumbled 
pebbly place where a meagre grass and 
patches of sea-poppy were growing, and 
Kipps reclined on his elbow and tossed 


pebbles in his hand, and Ann sat up sunlit, 
regarding him. ‘They talked in fragments. 
They exhausted Sid, they exhausted Ann, 
and Kipps was chary of his riches. 

He declined to a faint love-making. 
“T got that ’arf-sixpence still,” he said. 

** Reely ?” 

That changed the key. “I always 
kept mine, some’ow,” said Ann, and there 
was a pause. 

They spoke of how often they had 
thought of each other during those inter- 
vening years. Kipps may have been 
untruthful, but Ann perhaps was not. “I 
met people here and there,” said Ann ; 
“ but I never met anyone quite like you, 
Artie.” 

“Tt’s jolly our meeting again, anyhow,” 
said Kipps. “Look at that ship out 
there. She’s pretty close in. 

He had a dull period, became indeed 
almost pensive, and then he was enter- 
prising for a while. He tossed up his 
pebbles so that as if by accident they 
fellon Ann’s hand. Then, very penitently, 
he stroked the place. ‘That would have 
led to all sorts of coquetries on the 
part of Flo Banks, for example, but it 
disconcerted and checked Kipps_ to 
find Ann made no objection, smiled 
pleasantly down on him, with eyes half 
shut because of -the sun. She was taking 
things very much for granted. 

He began to talk, and Chitterlow 
standards resuming possession of him, he 
said he had never forgotten her. 

““T never forgotten you either, Artie,” 
she said. ‘ Funny, isn’t it?” 

It impressed Kipps also as funny. 

He became reminiscent, and suddenly 
a warm summer’s evening came back to 
him. “Remember them cockchafers, 
Ann?” he said. But the reality of the 
evening he recalled was not the chase of 
cockchafers. The great reality that had 
suddenly arisen between them was that 
he had never kissed Ann in his life. He 
looked up, and there were her lips. 

He had wanted to very badly, and 
his memory leaped and annihilated an 
interval. ‘The old resolution came back 
to him and all sorts of new resolutions 
passed out of mind. And he had learnt 
something since those boyish days. This 
time he did not ask. He went on talking, 
his nerves began very faintly to quiver, 
and his mind grew bright. 

Presently, having satisfied himself that 
there was no one to see, he sat up beside 

















her, and remarked upon the c’earness of 
the air, and how close Dungeness seemed 
to them. ‘Then they came upon a pause 
again. 

* Ann,” he whispered, and put an arm 
that quivered about her. 

She was mute and unresisting, and, as 
he was to remember, solemn. 

He turned her face towards him and 
kissed her lips, and she kissed him back 
again,—kisses frank and tender as a 


child’s. 
§ 5. 


It was curious that in the retrospect he 
did not find nearly the satisfaction in this 
infidelity he had imagined was there. It 
was no doubt desperately doggish, doggish 
to an almost Chitterlowesque degree, to 
recline on the beach at Littlestone with a 
“irl,” to make love to her and to achieve 
the triumph of kissing her, when he was 
engaged to another “ girl” at Folkestone ; 
but somehow these two people were not 
* girls”—they were Ann and Helen. Par- 
ticularly Helen declined to be considered 
as a “girl.” And there was something in 
Ann’s quietly friendly eyes, in her frank 
smile, in the naive pressure of her hand, 
there was something undefended and 
welcoming, that imparted a flavour to the 
business upon which he had not counted. 
He had learnt about women frem_ her. 
That refrain ran through his mind and de- 
flected his thoughts, but as a matter of fact 
he had learnt about nothing but himself. 

He wanted very much to see Ann some 
more and explain. . He did not clearly 
know what it was he wanted to explain. 

He did not clearly know anything. — It 
is the last achievement of the intelligence 
to get all of one’s life into one coherent 
scheme, and Kipps was only in a measure 
more aware of himself as a whole than is 
a tree. His existence was an affair of 
dissolving and recurring moods. When 
he thought of Helen or Ann, or any of 
his friends, he thought sometimes of this 
aspect and sometimes of that—and often 
one aspect was finally incongruous with 
another. He loved Helen, he revered 
Helen. He was also beginning to hate her 
with some intensity. When he thought 
of that expedition to Lympne, profound, 
vague, beautiful emotions flooded his 
being; when he thought of paying calls 
with her perforce or of her latest comment 
on his bearing, he found himself re- 
belliously composing fierce and pungent 
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insults, couched in the vernacular. But 
Ann, whom he had seen so much less of, 
was a simpler memory. She was pretty, 
she was almost softly feminine, and she 
was possible to his imagination just 
exactly where Helen was impossible. 
More than anything else, she carried the 
charm of respect for him; the slightest 
glance of her eyes was balm for his 
perpetually wounded self-conceit. 

Chance suggestions it was set the tune 
of his thoughts, and his state of health 
and repletion gave the colour. Yet some- 
how he had this at least almost clear in his 
mind—that to have gone to see Ann a 
second time, to have implied that she had 
been in possession of his thoughts through 
all this interval, and above all to have 
kissed her, was shabby and wrong. Only 
unhappily this much of lucidity had come 
now just a few hours after it was needed. 


§ 6. 

Four days after this it was that Kipps 
got up so late. He got up late, cut his 
chin while shaving, kicked a slipper into 
his sponge bath, and said ‘‘ Dash!” 

Perhaps you know those _ intolerable 
mornings, dear Reader, when you seem 
to have neither the heart nor the strength 
to rise, and your nervous adjustments are 
all wrong, and your’fingers thumbs, and 
you hate the very birds for singing. You 
feel inadequate to any demand whatever. 
Often such awakenings follow a poor 
night’s rest, agyd commonly they mean 
indiscriminate eating, or those subtle 
mental influences old Kipps ascribed to 
*Foozle Ie” in the system, or worry. 
And with Kipps—albeit Chitterlow had 
again been his guest overnight—assuredly 
worry had played a leading vé/e. ‘Troubles 
had been gathering upon him for days, 
there had been as ‘tt of concentration of 
these hosts of Midian overnight, and in the 
grey small hours Kipps had held his review. 

The predominating trouble marched 
under this banner : 
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a banner that was the facsimile of a card 
upon his looking-glass in the room below. 
And in relation to this terribly significant 
document things had come to a pass with 
Helen, that he could only describe in his 
own expressive idiom as “ words.” 
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a peculiar dread of that universal after- 
noon enjoyment, the Call; and Helen 
made it unambiguously evident that this 
dread was “silly,” and had to be over- 
come. His first display of this unmanly 
weakness occurred at the Cootes’, on the 





“She kissed him back again—kisses frank and tender as a child's.” 


It had long been a smouldering issue 
between them that Kipps was not availing 
himself with any energy or freedom of the 
Opportunities he had of social exercises, 
much less was he seeking additional 
opportunities. He had, it was evident, 


day before he kissed Ann. ‘They were all 
there, chatting very pleasantly, when the 
little servant with the big cap announced 
the younger Miss Wace. 

Whereupon Kipps manifested a lively 
horror, and rose partially from his chair. 
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*“O Gum!” he protested. 
upstairs ?” 

Then he sank back, for it was too late. 
Very probably the younger Miss Wace 
had heard him as she came in. 

Helen said nothing of that, though her 
manner may have shown her surprise ; but 
afterwards she told Kipps he must get 
used to seeing people, and suggested that 
he should pay a series of calls with Mrs. 
Walshingham and herself. Kipps gave 
a reluctant assent at the time, and after- 
wards displayed a talent for evasion that 
she had not suspected in him. At last 
she did succeed in securing him for a 
call upon Miss Punchafer of Radnor 
Park—a particularly easy call, because, 
Miss Punchafer being so deaf, one could 
say practically what one liked — and 
then outside the gate he shirked again. 
“T can’t go in,” he said, in a faded 
voice. 

“You must,” said Helen, beautiful as 
ever, but even more than a little hard and 
forbidding. 

* £¢an’t,” 

He produced his handkerchief hastily, 
thrust it to his face, and regarded her 
over it with rounded hostile eyes. “*’Pos- 
sible,” he said, in a hoarse strange: voice 
out of the handkerchief. “ Nozzez bleed- 


can! 9 


in 


“Carn’t I go 





But that was the end of his power of 
resistance, and when the rally for the 
Anagram Tea occurred she bore down his 
feeble protests altogether. She insisted. 
She said frankly, “I am going to give 
you a good talking-to about this,” and she 
ct Aa 

From Coote he gathered something of 
the nature of Anagrams and Anagram 
parties. An anagram, Coote explained, 
was a word spelt the same way as another 
only differently arranged, as, for instance, 
TOC OE would be an anagram for his 
own name Coote. 

“TQCOE” repeated Kipps, very 
carefully. 
“Or TO EC O,” said Coote. 
“Or T OEC O,” said Kipps, assisting 


his poor head by nodding it at each 
letter. ‘‘’Toe Company like,” he said, in 


his efforts to comprehend. 

When kipps was clear what an anagram 
meant, Coote came to the second heading, 
the Tea. Kipps gathered there might be 
from thirty to sixty people present, and 
that each one would have an anagram 
pinned on. 
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“They give you a card to put your 
guesses on, rather like a dence programme, 
and then you know you go round and 
guess,” said Coote. “It’s rather good 
fun.” 

“Oo rather!” said Kipps with simu- 
lated gusto. 

“It shakes everybody up together,” 
said Coote. 

Kipps smiled and nodded. . . . 

Ine the small hours all his painful 
meditations were threaded by the vision 
of that Anagram ‘Tea; it kept marching 
to and fro and in and out of all his other 
troubles—from thirty to sixty people, 
mostly ladies and callers, and a great 
number of the letters of the alphabet, 
and more particularly P I K P S and 
TOECO, and he was trying to make 
one word out of the whole interminable 
procession. ‘ 

This word, as he finally gave it with 
some emphasis to the silence of the night, 
was, “* Demn /” 

Then wreathed as it were in this lettered 
procession was the figure of Helen as she 
had appeared at the moment of “words”; 
her face a little hard, a little irritated, a 
little disappointed. He imagined himself 
going round and guessing under her 
eye. ... 

He tried to think of other things, without 
lapsing upon a still deeper uneasiness that 
was wreathed with yellow sea-poppies ; 
and the figures of Buggins, Pearce and 
Carshot, three murdered friendships, rose 
reproachfully in the stillness and changed 
horrible apprehensions into unspeakable 


remorse. Last night had been their 
customary night for the banjo, and 
Kipps, with a certain tremulous un- 
certainty, had put old Methuselah 


amidst a retinue of glasses on the table 
and opened a box of choice cigars. In 
vain. They were in no need, it seemed, 
of Ais society. But instead Chitterlow 
had come, anxious to know if it was all 
right about that syndicate plan. He had 
declined anything but a very weak whisky- 
and-soda, “just to drink,” at least until 
business was settled, and had then opened 
the whole affair with an effect of great 
orderliness to Kipps. Soon he was taking 
another whisky by sheer inadvertency, and 
the complex fabric of his conversation 
was running more easily from the broad 
loom of his mind. Into that pattern he 
had interwoven a narrative of extensive 
alterations in the Pestered Butterfly,—the 

















neck and beetle business was to be restored, 
—the story of grave difference of opinon 
with Mrs. Chitterlow where and how to 
live after the play had succeeded, the 
reasons why the Hon. Thomas Norgate 
had never financed a syndicate, and much 
matter also about the syndicate now 
under discussion. But if the current of 
their conversation had been vortical and 
crowded, the outcome was perfectly clear. 
Kipps was to be the chief participator in 
the syndicate, and his contribution was 
to be two thousand pounds.  Kipps 
groaned and rolled over, and found Helen 
again as it were on the other side. 
** Promise me,” she had said, “ you won’t 
do anything without consulting me.” 

Kipps at once rolled back to his former 
position and for a space lay quite still. 
He felt like a very young rabbit in a 
trap. 

Then, suddenly, with extraordinary 
distinctness his heart cried out for Ann, 
and he saw her as he had seen her at 
New Romney sitting amidst the yellow 
sea-poppies with the sunlight on her face. 
His heart called out for her in the 
darkness as one calls for rescue. He 
knew, as though he had known it always, 
that he loved Helen no more. He 
wanted Ann, he wanted to hold her and 
be held by her, to kiss her again and 
again, to turn his back for ever on all 
these other things. .. . 

He rose late, but this terrible discovery 
was still there, undispelled by cockcrow 
or the day. He rose in a shattered 
condition, and he cut himself while 
shaving, but at last he got into his dining- 
room and could pull the bell for the hot 
constituents of his multifarious breakfast. 
And then he turned to his letters. ‘There 
were two real letters, in addition to the 
customary electric belt advertisement, 
continental lottery circular and _ betting 
tout’s card. One was in a slight mourning 
envelope and addressed in an unfamiliar 
hand. This he opened first, and dis- 
covered a note: 


Mrs, Raymond Wace requests the pleasure 
of Mr. Kipps’ company at dinner on Tuesday, 
Sept. 21st, at 8 o’clock, 

RS. V.P. 


With a hasty movement Kipps turned 
his mind to the second letter. It was 
an unusually long one from his uncle, and 
ran as follows : 


KIPPS. 
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MY DEAR NEPHEW, 


We are considerably startled by your 
letter though expecting something of the 
sort and disposed to hope for the best—If 
the young lady is a relation to the Earl of 
Beaupres well and good but take care you 
are not being imposed upon for there are 
many who will be glad enough to snap you 
up now your circumstances are altered—I 
waited on the old Earl once while in service 
and he was remarkably close with his tips and 
suffered from corns. A hasty old gent and 
hard to please—I daresay he has forgotten 
me altogether and anyhow there is no need 
to rake up byegones—Tomorrow is bus day 
and as you say the young lady is living near 
by we shall shut up shop for there is really 
nothing doing now what with all the visitors 
bringing everything with them down to their 
very children’s pails and say how de do to 
her and give her a bit of a kiss and en- 
couragement if we think her suitable—she 
will be pleased to see your old uncle—We 
wish we could have had a look at her first 
but still there is not much mischief done 
and hoping that all will turn out well yet 
I am 

Your affectionate Uncle 


EDWARD GEORGE KIPPS. 


My heartburn still very bad. I shall 
bring over a few bits of rhubub I picked up, 
a sort you won’t get in Folkestone and if 
possible a good bunch of flowers for the 
young lady. 


‘Comin’ over to-day,” said Kipps, 
standing helplessly with the letter in his 
hand. 

‘’Ow the Juice——? 

**T carn’t. 

“ Kiss ’er ! 

** I carn’t even face ’er!” 

A terrible anticipation of that gathering 
framed itself in his mind, a hideous im- 
possible disaster. 

His voice went up to a note of despair : 
“ And it’s too late to telegrarf and stop 


'? 


’em ! 


§ 7. 


About twenty minutes after this, an out- 
porter in Castle Hill Avenue was accosted 
by a young man with a pale desperate 
face, an exquisitely rolled umbrella and a 
heavy Gladstone bag. 

“Carry this to the station, will you?” 
said the young man. “I want to ketch 
the nex’ train to London. You'll 
’ave to look sharp—I ’evn’t very much 
time.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
LONDON. 
Sia: 
Lonpon was Kipps’ third world. There 
were no doubt other worlds, but Kipps 
knew only these three: firstly, New 
Romney and the Emporium, constituting 
his primary world, his world of origin, 
which also contained Ann; _ secondly, 
the world of culture and refinement, 
the world of which Coote was chaperon, 
and into which Kipps was_ presently 
to marry—a world, it was fast becom- 
ing evident, absolutely incompatible with 
the first; and thirdly, a world still 
to a large extent unexplored, London. 


London presented itself as a_ place 
of great grey spaces and_ incredible 
multitudes of people, centring about 


Charing Cross station and the Royal 
Grand Hotel, and containing at unex- 
pected arbitrary points shops of the 
most amazing sort, statuary, squares, 
restaurants—where it was possible for 
clever people like Walshingham to order 
a lunch item by item, to the waiters’ 
evident respect and sympathy—exhibi- 
tions of incredible things—the Walshing- 
hams had taken him to the Arts and 
Crafts, and to a Picture Gallery—and 
theatres. London, moreover, is rendered 
habitable by hansom cabs. Young 
Walshingham was a natural cab taker, he 
was an all-round large-minded young 
man, and he had in the course of their 
two days’ stay taken Kipps into no less 
than nine, so that Kipps was singularly 
not afraid of these vehicles. He knew 
that wherever you were, so soon as you 
were thoroughly lost you said ‘‘ Hi!” 
to a cab, and then “ Royal Grend Hotel.” 
Day and night these trusty conveyances 
are returning the strayed Londoner back 
to his point of departure; and were it 
not for their activity, in a little while the 
whole population, so vast and incompre- 
hensible is the intricate complexity of 
this great city, would be hopelessly lost 
for ever. At any rate, that is how the 
thing presented itself to Kipps, and I 
have heard much the same from visitors 
from America. 

His train was composed of corridor 
carriages, and he forgot his troubles for 


a time in the wonders of this modern 
substitute for railway compartments. He 
went from the non-smoking to the 
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smoking carriage, and smoked a cigarette, 
and strayed from his second-class carriage 
to a first and back. But presently Black 
Care got aboard the train, and came 
and sat beside him. ‘The exhilaration 
of escape had evaporated now, and he 
was presented with a terrible picture of 
his aunt and uncle arriving at his lodgings 
and finding him fled. He had left a 
hasty message that he was called away 
suddenly on business, ‘ver’ important 
business,” and they were to be sumptu- 
ously entertained. His immediate motive 
had been his passionate dread of an 
encounter between these excellent but 
unrefined old people and the Walshing- 
hams ; but now that end was secured, he 
could see how thwarted and exasperated 
they would be. 

How to explain to them ? 

He ought never to have written to tell 
them! He ought to have got married 
and told them afterwards. 

He ought to have consulted Helen. 
‘Promise me,” she had said— 

“Oh, desh!” said Kipps, and got up and 
walked back into the smoking car and 
began to consume cigarettes. 

Suppose, after all, they found out the 
Walshinghams’ address and went there ! 

At Charing Cross, however, were dis- 
tractions again, He took a cab in an 
entirely Walshingham manner, and was 
pleased to note the enhanced respect of 
the cabman when he mentioned the Royal 
Grand. He followed Walshingham’s routine 
on their previous visit with perfect success. 
‘They were very nice in the office and gave 
him an excellent room at fourteen shillings 
the night. 

He went up and spent a considerable 
time examining the furniture of his room, 
scrutinising himself in its various mirrors, 
and sitting on the edge of the bed whist- 
ling. It was a vast and splendid apartment, 
and cheap at fourteen shillings. But 
finding the figure of Ann inclined to 
resume possession of his mind, he roused, 
himself and descended by the staircase 
after a momentary hesitation before the 
lift. He had thought of lunch, but he 
drifted into the great drawing-room and 
read a Guide to the Hotels of Europe for 
a space, until a doubt whether he was 
entitled to use this palatial apartment 
without extra charge arose in his mind. 
He would have liked something to eat 
very much now, but his inbred terror of 
the table was strong. He did at last get 














“He went up and spent a considerable time examining the furniture of his room, 
serutinising himself in its various mirrors.” 
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by a porter in uniform towards the dining- 
room, but at the sight of a number of 
waiters and tables with remarkable com- 
plications of knives and glasses, terror 
seized him, and he backed out again with 
a mumbled remark to the waiter in the 
doorway about this not being the way. 

He hovered in the hall and lounge 
until he thought the presiding porter 
regarded him with suspicion, and then 
went up to his room again by the stair- 
case, got his hat and umbrella, and struck 
out boldly across the courtyard. He 
would go to a restaurant instead. 

He had a moment of elation in the 
gateway. He felt all the Strand must 
notice him as he emerged through the 
great gate of the hotel. “One of these 
here rich swells,” they would say. ‘‘ Don't 
they go it just!” A cabman touched his 
hat. ‘‘ No fear,” said Kipps pleasantly.... 

Then he remembered he was hungry 
again. 

Yet he decided he was in no great 
hurry for lunch, in spite of an internal 
protest, and turned eastward along the 
Strand in a leisurely manner. He would 
find a place to suit him soon enough. 
He tried to remember the sort of things 
Walshingham had ordered. Before all 
things, he didn’t want to go into a place 
and look like a fool. Some of these 
places rook you in dreadful, besides mak 
ing fun of you. There was a place near 
Essex Street where there was a window 
brightly full of chops, tomatoes, and 
lettuce. He stopped at this and reflected 
for a time, and then it occurred to him 
that you were expected to buy these 
things raw and cook them at home. Any- 
how, there was sufficient doubt in the 
matter to stop him. He drifted on to a 
neat window with champagne bottles, a 
dish of asparagus, and a framed menu of 
a two-shilling lunch. He was about to 
enter, when fortunately he perceived two 
waiters looking at him over the back 
screen of the window with a most ironical 
expression, and he sheered off at once. 
There was a wonderful smell of hot food 
half-way down Fleet Street, and a nice- 
looking tavern with several doors, but he 
could not decide which door. His nerve 
was going under the strain. 

He hesitated at Farringdon Street, and 
drifted up to St. Paul’s and round the 
Churchyard, full chiefly of dead bargains 
in the shop windows, to Cheapside. But 
now Kipps was getting demoralised, and 
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each house of refreshment seemed to 
promise still more complicated obstacles 
to food. He didn’t know how you went 
in, and what was the correct thing to do 
with your hat ; he didn’t know what you 
said to the waiter, or what you called the 
different things ; he was convinced abso- 
lutely he would “fumble,” as Shalford 
would have said, and look like a fool, 
Somebody might laugh at him! The 
hungrier he got, the more unendurable 
was the thought that any one should laugh 
at him. For a time he considered an 
extraordinary expedient to account for his 
ignorance. He would go in and pretend 
to be a foreigner and not know English, 
Then they might understand... . Pre- 
sently he had drifted into a part of London 
where there did not seem to be any 
refreshment places at all. 

“Oh, desh!” said Kipps, in a sort of 
agony of indecisiveness. ‘‘’The very nex’ 
place I see, in I go.” 

The next place was a fried fish shop in 
alittle side street, where there were also 
sausages on a gas-lit grill. 

He would have gone in, but suddenly 
anew scruple came to him, that he was 
too well dressed for the company he could 
see dimly through the steam sitting at the 
counter and eating with a sort of non- 
chalant speed. 


§ 2. 


He was half minded to resort to a 
hansom and brave the terrors of the 
dining-room of the Royal Grand— they 
wouldn’t know why he had gone out really 
—when the only person he knew in 
London appeared (as the only person 
one does know will do in London) and 
slapped him on the shoulder. Kipps was 
hovering about a window at a few yards 
from the fish shop, pretending to examine 
some strikingly cheap pink baby-linen 
and trying to settle finally about those 
sausages. 

* Hullo, Kipps !” cried Sid: “ spending 
the millions ?” 

Kipps turned, and was glad to perceive 
no lingering vestige of the chagrin that had 
been so painful at New Romney, Sid 
looked grave and important, and he wore 
a quite new silk hat that gave a com- 
mercial touch to a generally socialistic 
costume. For the moment the sight of 
Sid uplifted Kipps wonderfully. He saw 
him as a friend and helper, and only 
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presently did it come 
clearly into his mind 
that this was the 
brother of Ann. 

He made amiable 
noises. 

“T’ve just been up 
this way,” Sid ex- 
plained, “buying a 
second-hand ’namel- 
ling stove. . . I’m going 
to ’namel myself.” 

“Lor!” said Kipps. 

Yes, Do me. a 
lot of good. Let the 
customer choose his 
colour. See? What 
brings you up ?” 

Kipps had a mo- 
mentary vision of his 
foiled uncle and aunt. 
“Jest a bit of a 
change,” he said. 

Sid came to a swift 
decision. “Come 
down to my little 
show. I got some 
one I’d like to see 
talking to you.” 

Even then Kipps 
did not think of Ann 
in this connection. 

“Well...” he said, 
trying to invent an 
excuse on the spur of 
the moment. ‘Fact 
is,” he explained, “I 
was jest looking round 
to get a bit of lunch.” 

“Dinner we call 
it,” said Sid. ‘But 
that’s all right. You 
can’t get anything to 
eat hereabout. If 
you're not too haughty 
to do a bit of slum- 
ming, there’s some 
mutton spoiling for me now 

The word mutton affected Kuipps 
greatly. 

“It won’t take us ’arf an hour,” said 
Sid, and Kipps was carried. 

He discovered another means of London 
locomotion in the Underground Railway, 
and recovered his self-possession in that 
interest. 

“You don’t mind going third ?” asked 
Sid, and Kipps said, “ Nort a dct of it.” 

They were silent in the train for a time, 
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little side street, where there were aso sausages 
on a gas-lit grill.” 


on account of strangers in the carriage, 
and then Sid began to explain who it was 
he wanted Kipps to meet. “It’s a chap 
named Masterman—do you no end of 
good. He occupies our first-floor front 
room, you know. It isn’t so much for 
gain I let as company. We don't want 
the whole ’ouse, that’s one thing, and 
another is I knew the man before. Met 
him at our Sociological, and after a bit 
he said he wasn’t comfortable where he 
was. That’s how it came about. He’sa 
24 
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first-class chap—first-class. Science! You 
should see his books ! 

“Properly he’s a sort of journalist. 
He’s written a lot of things, but he’s 
been too ill lately to do very much. 
Poetry he’s written, all sorts. He writes 
for the Commonweal sometimes, and 
sometimes he reviews books. ’E’s got 
‘eaps of books—'eaps. Besides selling 
a lot. 

“He knows a regular lot of people, 
and all sorts of things. He’s been a 
dentist, and he’s a qualified chemist, and 
I’ve seen ’im often reading German 
and French. Taught ’imself. He was 
here ”—Sid indicated South Kensington, 
which had come opportunely outside the 
carriage windows, with a nod of his head 
—‘three years. Studying science. But 
you'll see ’im. When he really gets to 
talking he fours it out.” 

“Ah!” said Kipps, nodding sympa- 
thetically, with his two hands on_ his 
umbrelia knob. 

“ He'll do big things some day,” said 
Sid. “ He’s written a book on science 
already. ‘ Physiography,’ it’s called: 
‘Elementary Physiography!’ Some day 
he'll write an Advanced—when he gets 
time.” 

He let this soak into Kipps. 

**T can’t introduce you to lords and 
swells,” he went on, “but I caz show you 
a Famous Man, that’s going to be. I can 
do that. Leastways . Unless és 

Sid hesitated. ‘“‘He’s got a frightful 
cough,” he said. 

“He won't care to talk with me,” 
weighed Kipps. 

**That’s all right: Ze won’t mind. He’s 
fond of talking. He’d talk to anyone,” 
said Sid reassuringly, and added a_per- 
plexing bit of Londonised Latin. “ He 
doesn’t puée anything, zon alienum. You 
know.” 

“7 know,” said Kipps intelligently over 
his umbrella knob, though of course that 
was altogether untrue. 


§ 3. 

Kipps found Sid’s shop a_practical- 
looking establishment, stocked with the 
most remarkable collection of bicycles 
and pieces of bicycle that he had ever 
beheld. ‘“ My hiring stock,” said Sid, 
with a wave to this ironmongery; “and 
there’s the best machine at a democratic 
price in London, ‘The Red Flag,’ built 


by me. See?” 





He indicated a graceful grey-brown 
framework in the window. “And there’s 
my stock of accessories—store prices. 

“Go in for motors a bit,” added Sid. 

“Mutton?” said Kipps, not hearing 
him distinctly. 

“Motors I satd. . . . ’Owever, Mutton 
Department ’ere,” and he opened a door 
that had a curtain-guarded window in 
its upper panel, to reveal a little room 
with red walls and green furniture, with 
a white-clothed table, and the generous 
promise ofa meal. “Fanny!” he shouted : 
*‘here’s Art Kipps.” 

A bright-eyed young woman of five- or 
six-and-twenty in a pink print appeared, 
a little flushed from cooking, and wiped 
a hand on an apron and shook hands 
and smiled, and said it would all be 
ready in a minute. She went on to say 
she had heard of Kipps and his luck, 
and meanwhile Sid vanished to draw the 
beer, and returned with two glasses for 
himself and Kipps. 

“Drink that,” said Sid, and Kipps felt 
all the better for it. 

“TI give Mr. Masterman ’/s upstairs a 
hour ago,” said Mrs. Sid. “I didn’t 
think ’e ought to wait.” 

A rapid succession of brisk movements 
on the part of everyone, and they were 
all four at dinner—the fourth person 
being Master Walt Whitman Pornick, a 
cheerful young gentleman of one-and-a- 
half, who was given a spoon to hammer 
on the table with to keep him quiet, and 
who got “ Kipps ” right at the first effort, 
and kept it all through the meal, com- 
bining it first with this previous acquisition 
and then that. ‘Peacock Kipps,” said 
Master Walt, at which there was great 
laughter, and also ‘‘ More Mutton Kipps.” 

* He’s a regular oner,” said Mrs. Sid, 
“for catching up words. You can’t say 
a word but what ’e’s on to it.” 

‘There were no serviettes and less cere- 
mony, and Kipps thought he had never 
enjoyed a meal so much. Everyone was 
a little excited by the meeting, and chat- 
ting and disposed to laugh, and things 
went easily from the very beginning. If 
there was a pause Master Walt filled it 
in. Mrs. Sid, who tempered her enor- 
mous admiration for Sid’s intellect and 
his socialism and his severe business 
methods by a motherly sense“of her sex 
and seniority, spoke of them both as 
“you boys,” and dilated—when she was 
not urging Kipps to have some more of 
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this or that—on the disparity between 
herself and her husband. 

“Shouldn’t ha’ thought there was a 
year between you,” said Kipps: “you 
seem just a match,” 

““7’m Ais match anyhow,” said Mrs. 
Sid, and no epigram of young Walshing- 
ham’s was ever better received. 

“ Match,” said young Walt, coming in 
on the tail of the joke and getting a 
round for himself. 

Any sense of superior fortune had long 
vanished from Kipps’ mind, and he found 
himself looking at host and hostess with 
enormous respect. Really old Sid was a 
wonderful chap, here in his own house at 
two-and-twenty, carvmg his own mutton 
and lording it over wife and child. No 
legacies needed by him! And Mrs. Sid, 
so kind and bright and hearty! And the 
child, old Sid’s child! Old Sid had 
jumped round a bit. It needed the sense 
of his fortune at the back of his mind 
to keep Kipps from feeling abject. He 
resolved he’d buy young Walt something 
tremendous in toys at the very first 
opportunity. 

‘Drop more beer, Art ?” 

“ Right you are, old man.” 

“Cut Mr. Kipps a bit more bread, 
Sid.” 

“Can’t I pass you a bit?” 
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Sid was all right, Sid was ; there was no 
mistake about that. 

It was growing up in his mind that Sid 
was the brother of Ann, but he said 
nothing about her for excellent reasons. 
After all, he remembered, Sid’s irritation 
at her name when they had met in 
New Romney seemed to show a certain 
separation. They didn’t tell each other 
much. ... He didn’t know how things 
might be between Ann and Mrs. Sid 
either. 

Still for all that Sid was Ann’s brother. 

The furniture of the room did not 
assert itself very much above the cheerful 
business of the table, but Kipps was im- 
pressed with the idea that it was pretty. 
There was a dresser at the end, with a 
number of gay plates and a mug or so, a 
Labour Day poster by Walter Crane on the 
wall, and through the glass and over the 
blind of the shop door one had a glimpse 
of the bright-coloured advertisement cards 
of bicycle dealers, and a shelf-full of boxes 
labelled, “The Paragon Bell,” ‘The 
Scarum Bell,” and “The Patent Omi! 
ee 

It seemed incredible that he had been 
in Folkestone that morning, that even now 
his aunt and uncle ! 

Brrr. It didn’t do to think of his aunt 
and uncle, 





(To be continued. ) 


A SUMMER REVERIE. 


BY BERNARD BAGNALL. 


OTHER the books! How can I try 
To read them when the shy, blue sky 
Is full of song? I’d sooner laze 
Away these lovely summer days 
In fields with heav’n for canopy. 


To watch the river rippling by, 

Its song a little dreamy sigh— 

I want no print my eyes to daze! 
Bother the books! 


In yonder meadow, hear them cry 
“Buzz her in!” and “Don’t play high!” 
Think you a cricketer would gaze 

Upon the glaring lettered maze ? 
Methinks I hear his curt reply— 


“Bother the books!” 
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THE ARMADA SHIP AT 
TOBERMORY BAY. 


THE STORY OF SOME 
BY THE DUKE 


By agreement with the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
in Tobermory Bay, tn the hope of recovering the treasure which tradition says went down 
- 7? £ J fo) 4 


in the Spanish galleon, 


RADITION is generally right and 
generally wrong: that is, the 
main fact that an event has 

taken place remains in oral tradition, while 
all the circumstances connected with it 
suffer strange “ sea-change.” So it has 
been with an event as comparatively 
modern as the loss of the great Florentine 
galleon of the Armada in the year 1588. 
The Highlanders of Mull, and of the 
country called Morven, on the other side 
of the Sound that separates the Island 
from the mainland, knew of the loss of 
Spanish ships, though the name Armada 
was strange to them, but could not repeat 
accurately the names of the vessels, nor 
could they tell where they lay. Cannon 
were vaguely said to have been got on 
both sides of the Sound, but no one had 
taken bearings so that the spots whence 
they were dragged could be identified. 
Wordsworth was moved to tears by the 
story of a parrot which also escaped, 
and had to wait years before it again 
heard Spanish spoken—a happiness too 
great for its nerves, for it “ flapped 
round its cage and died.” 

The name of the ship which perished in 
Tobermory Harbour was given as “the 
Florida.” Wer commander was said to 
have been Fereija. Among other persons, 
Sir H. Layard, when Ambassador at 
Madrid, interested himself in the story, 
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TREASURE HUNTS. 
OF ARGYLL. 


Burns is now conducting diving operations 


and proved that there was no /orida 
in the fleet, and no “ Ferreija.” A small 
tender had the name, but she was only 
a comparative cockleshell, and was not 
counted, and her commanding officer 
had another name. But the Simancas 
archives gave the key, There was a 
“battleship” or galleon called the HYoren- 
tia or City of Florence, the vessel sent 
by the State of ‘Tuscany from Italy as 
a contingent to the Armada, and her 
captain was Pereira. It was thus evident 
how the confusion had arisen. 

Yes, but where was the sunken vessel ? 
A map in a forgotten geography corner of 
a library revealed this. ‘The place was 
specially marked ‘Spanish Wrack,” and 
gave the outlines of Tobermory Harbour, 
showing how the “ Wrack” lay in a part 
of the Harbour towards the outlet, and 
where a line drawn to unite the points 
of two promontories would bisect, if 
produced, the remains of the sunken ship. 
The story went that the Spaniards, weary- 
ing of inaction, had been persuaded to 
take part in a local quarrel between the 
MacLeans and another clan; that one 
of the men captured by the Spanish 
had been taken on board and kept as a 
prisoner, and was destined to be shown 
off as a curious specimen of the Highland 
savage at Barcelona or in Italy; that he 
got access to the powder magazine, and 























THE ARMADA SHIP AT TOBERMORY BAY. 


blew the ship into the 
air. Burnt she cer- 
tainly was, for many of 
her timbers were all 
charred. ‘The old map 
was apparently drawn 
about fifty years after 
the catastrophe. In 
the drawing she is 
represented as sunk 
with her timbers 
spread-eagled, and 
covering a _consider- 
able space. ‘There were 
the usual stories current of the riches that 
she carried. Her captain, it was_ said, 
always dined off gorgeous plate. ‘The crew 
had more dollars than any seamen who ever 
sailed. She had the largest guns and the 
greatest treasures of the fleet. So there 
was a natural desire to see what could be 
seen, and in 1670 a Swedish engineer 
came to Great Britain boasting of what 
he could. do with a new invention, a 
diving bell, that he had perfected. He was 
allowed to commence operations. Then 
the Government in the person of the 
Lord High Admiral, the Duke of York, 
afterwards King James II., interfered, and 
said no diving should be done save by 
his command, as treasure trove belonged 
to him in right of his office. But the 
local Admiral of the coast had also a 
Royal Charter, so he stood up for his 
right, and bade the Swede continue. At 
last there came, after a delay, a Royal 
ship, and the operations ceased for a 
time,—and the time was long, for the 
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One of the dollars recovered. 


Scots lawyers came into the matter, and 
the cause of the Earl of Argyll as local 
Admiral and of the Duke of York as 
Lord High Admiral was debated at 
Edinburgh, and the bones of the dead 
men at the bottom of ‘Tobermory Harbour 
had rest while this wrangle lasted. But 
soon came the judgment giving all that 
might be found to the Earl. Down went 
the Swede in the diving bell again, and 
up came heavy pieces of timber, swords, 
bones, and some iron guns. Then again 
came civil troubles. ‘The Duke of York, 
who had written a most hardsome letter 
to the Earl, regretting he had given him 
so much trouble, was destined at the end 
of the civil broils to have the satisfaction 
of cutting off the Earl’s head. But the 
Duke did not dive, with or without the 
diving bell, as far as we know, and the 
Earl’s son had the pleasure of coming 
with William of Orange from Holland 
and driving him away, not only from 
Tobermory, but from Great Britain. 





French gun of the time of Francis |. recovered in 1740 from the wreck of the Spanish Armada vessel blown 
up in Tobermory Bay. 
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Still the attempts at treasure finding 
were not renewed, and the Swede must 
have been long dead when, in 1740, 
another engineer offered his _ services. 
These were accepted, and more guns 
were hauled up. Among these was one 


of singular beauty and interest. It had 
been cast by Benvenuto Cellini. Now, 


half the beautiful work of the sixteenth 
century in swords, shields, and metal- 
work is fathered on to Benvenuto 
Cellini. Until lately the wonderful shield 
at Windsor, said to have been given to 
Henry VIII. on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold by Francis I., was believed to 
be Cellini’s handiwork. Mr, Laking has 
destroyed this harmless invention. But 


Old cannon. Armour. 
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Wine bottle. 





This is answered 
by the fact that Francis took such heavy 
guns of bronze with him on his Italian 
campaign, when he lost his artillery at the 
battle of Pavia, one of the most interesting 


Spanish Armada ship ? 


battles of that century. From Pavia it 
must have been taken to Florence, and 
thence to the harbour where the 
Florentia was fitted out to take her part 
in the great crusade against the Heretic 
Queen. It would be interesting to know 
if any more of Francis’ guns are known 
now to be in Tuscany, or if they were 
all shipped away for use over-sea. The 
weapon is yet in such perfect condition 
that I remember it was always employed 
with very heavy powder charges for 


Piece of hull. 
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I do not think he will question the 
paternity of this beautiful cannon, for the 
great Italian artist worked for Francis I. 
in his gun foundry near Fontainebleau. 
This is undoubtedly a gun belonging to 
Francis I.: for on the chase or forepart 
are Francis’ fleur-de-lys and F's. At 
the vent is his cognisance, the salamander 
crowned, in flames. The touch-hole is 
in the lower part of the letter B—a 
Roman B. The cascable or boss at the 
butt of the piece is a pomegranate, and 
this has evidently been the ornament of 
a land gun, and has been adapted for 
sea-service by having a horizontal hole 
drilled through it for the insertion of a 
hawser—a rope for seamen’s use in 
slewing the gun. 

But how came a French gun on board a 





Brought up from the deep. 





{G. A. Hunter, 


saluting purposes, and it was often made 
to kick right back from the square 
wooden skids on which it is placed at 
Inveraray. ‘The bronze has now a green 
patina upon it, which greatly enhances 
its beauty. 

Apparently satisfied with this trophy, 
operations on the sunken vessel were 
not renewed until, about twenty-six years 
ago, I sent down a Crinan Canal diver 
from a yacht. He at once brought 
up a brass stanchion, showing I was on 
the spot. He expressed full confidence 
in his tackle; but when again lowered, 
an ominous noise like a pistol report 
showed the air tube had given way, and 
we pulled him up as fast as possible for 
dear life, and the recuperative qualities 
of whisky were finally proved by the 
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survival of that fresh-water 
and over-confident diver. 
He required a good deal; 
but he wanted to venture 
again on the same terms, 
which were held to be too 
heavy a draft on the virtues 
of the “ water of life,” and 
again there was a pause of 
years. Then the present 
enterprising gentleman, Mr. 
Burns, who is now engaged, 
tried his hand, with good 
results. It is a curious thing 
that, at the very considerable 
depth at which he is work- 
ing, his man can see every- 
thing on the ground. He 
can walk about, picking up 
small things without using 














any artificial light ; and last 
year’s natural light was not 
so good as is that of the gorgeous summer 
we are now enjoying. But 1904 showed 
the sea at that spot paved with bones and 
fragments and scattered coins. The money 
seems to have been only what the seamen 
and troops had in their pockets, and 
almost all were silver dollars. There was 
no Italian money, so it is probable that 
though this ship was furnished by the 
Italian State, the crew came from Spain. 
Mr. Burns had nothing that could reveal 
what lay de/ow the surface of the sea 
bottom. ‘This year he has better appli- 
ances. But even with these disadvantages 
there was much of interest recovered. 
There was part of a brass gun. There 
was a perfect bronze breechloading piece, 
looking as though it had but lately left 
the foundry and had been painted green, 
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The diver at work G. A. Hunter 


as guns may be nowadays for the sake 
of invisibility. And in the breech-piece 
were the ancient charge and shot, perhaps 
put in after the last charge fired at 
Elizabeth’s squadron. Then a bronze 
mortar came up—a pierced cover for a 
dish—a glazed ware bottle, a sword and 
other small objects. Much the most 
curious of all of these were the very 
compasses—two pairs of them—Pereira 
must have used! An accretion of lime or 
calcareous stuff was round them, and had 
preserved them, as a delicate fossil is 
preserved in friable stone. When the 
stone was chipped off, the well-fashioned 
little compasses emerged perfect, and 
ready for to-day’s measurements. In each 
case the points had been carefully curved 
back at the extreme ends, so that the 
charts should not be injured 
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=| by their sharp points. A 
lateral pressure at the sides 
of the hinged joints caused 
their “fingers” to open. 
Their workmanship was 
perfect. 

Now, did the former 
treasure hunters get more 
than guns and weapons? 
Nothing is said in any 
account of any real valu- 
ables found. ‘The papers 
speaking of the ship tell 
of the “ main expectation ” 
being of course far more 








The divers steaming. [G. A. Hunter, Tobermory 


valuable, and as likely to 
be aft of the main-mast, 
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But no one can now tell where the main- 
mast was. No timbers are now visible. 
I got up some in the 80’s, but bits of 
these only protruded, and they were all 
wormeaten and in small pieces. But if 
the old searchers had been thorough, why 
did they leave all the silver dollars we got 
last year? The precious metals do not 
get caked up and concealed by calcareous 
accretions, as do brass stanchions and 
iron pots and baser metals. If there 
were flagons of gold or gilt and of 
silver, they would not be encased in 
“accretions.” An arquebuse lately re- 
covered, for instance, had such a “ jacket” 
round it of stony stuff, and it was only 
when the hammer had been applied that 
the barrel of the weapon appeared from 
within. Any chest containing treasure 
would probably look like a boulder of 
yellow rock, and have to be smashed up 
to show that there was an iron coffer 
inside. But these accretions would 
preserve and not impair the condition of 
articles within the covering. ‘The guns 
got up from another wreck, the locality 
of which we do not know, on the opposite 
side of the Sound, have evidently been 
cleaned, and the metal shows the curious 
effect of long immersion on iron, which 
may not have been protected by as thick 
a stony layer as have been the things 
at Tobermory. Leather lasts well under 
water, even under sea-water. It is known 
how in damp ground the foundations of 
buildings erected by Greek colonists were 
strengthened by bullock hides laid in 
the ground. In Mull the sword scabbards 
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are perfect or nearly so, while the steel 
of the blades within the leather has been 
worn to little more than tape-like iron. 

The breech-block of another cannon 
was found on July 18th, so that it is 
probable that the decks were armed with 
serviceable breechloading guns. The 
Spanish Government have intimated a 
wish that the bones of their gallant 
countrymen be salved., 

Another version of the event that led 
to the destruction of the ship tells that 
the crew demanded food to an extent 
greater than the Islanders could supply : 


**Then answered the Islesmen in anger, 
‘The food that you claim as your own, 
By our people’s free favour first given, 
Shall be bought by your gold now alone,’ 


Below in the dark narrow spaces 

The Islesman gropes, down in the hold ; 
Unnoticed, and one among many, 

What harm can his hatred unfold? 


Swarm the men to the rigging, and swiftly 
Shine clouds of white canvas, and clank 

The links of the anchor’s great cable, 
Creaks, trampled on deck, every plank. 


Swings round the huge bowsprit, and slowly 
With motion majestic and free, 

The galleon, vast, gilded, and stately, 
Passes on, passes forth, to the sea. 


Her colours still paint all the ripples, 
Repeated her banners all seem, 

Her sails, and her gold, and her cannon 
Float on like a gorgeous dream. 


Comes a flash anda roar, and a smoke-cloud 
Rushes up and spreads far o’er the sky; 
Sinks a wreck, black and rugged and blasted, 
While the sounds of the wind sweep by.” 























THE NEXT LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY A RETIRING M.P. 


WITH A SERIES OF PROPHETIC PicturEs By “*G. R. H.” 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE went to press in the midst of a political crisis, so the reputation 
of our well-informed contributor as a prophet may be tested sooner than he anticipated, and 
zt will amuse our readers to compare the prophecies with the facts.—Ev. P.M.M. 


UMAN nature is prone to error, 
H and political prophets must 
admit some risks in the same 
direction. To these I, the last-joined 
recruit to their ranks, would address a 
word of solemn warning, especially if 
they belong to the Unionist Party. They 
are accustomed to say, and perhaps to 
think in moments of depression, that the 
Liberals will never form an Administration 
worthy of the name; and that, faute de 
mieux, the Tories will soon be in office 
again. Whether, and to what extent, 
they build hopes upon this speculative 
basis I know not; but I beg them to 
believe that the fabric of their fancy will 
soon come tottering down if it is erected 
upon, or even supported 
by, this gigantic illusion. 
After ten years of pretty 
close study of the pre- 
sent Opposition in the 
House of Commons I 
have come to an oppo- 
site conclusion, which 
I propose to develop: 
namely, that, although 
they will have a serious 
and bitter difference 
about the leadership— 
whether the Premier 
shall be a Greater or a 
Lesser Englander, and 
whether he shall sit in 
the Upper or Lower 
House—the subsequent | 
disposition of offices 
will disclose a Govern- 
ment far stronger than 
we are often led to ex- 
pect. The skirmish for 
the leadership will last, 
perhaps, a week ; it will 
be a soldiers’ battle, 
and the more interesting 
on that account. 


The Next Prime 
Minister. 
And it will end like 
this—so they need not 


/ 
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The new Prime Minister (Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man) will go up to the House of Peers, 
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fight, after all: Lord Rosebery will suc- 
cumb without a struggle, Lord Spencer 
will retire from the competition on account 
of age, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man will eventually be unanimously elected 
Premier on his own terms—namely, a 
seat in the House of Lords. The Leader 
in the Lower House can be but one man, 
under such circumstances ; and that man 
is Mr. Asquith, upon whom has constantly 
fallen, during recent years, the duty of ap- 
pearing as chief spokesman for the Liberal 
party in Parliament. He is quick and 
courteous, fluent to a fault, and full of 
resource in debate. He has, moreover, 
exactly the cast of mind which goes to make 
an excellent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to that office he 
will certainly be named. 
But, if he is to succeed 
as he should, he must 
make far more friends 
on his own side of the 
House. Not long ago 
one young Radical was 
overheard asking 
another, ‘What sort of 
a fellow is Asquith ?” 
The reply was, “ How 
should I know? I’m 
nota Tory.” This fault, 
if fault indeed it be, will 
soon cure itself when 
the business of office 
keeps him perforce at 
Westminster, mingling 
of necessity with the 
members of his party ; 
but, even so, the ad- 
vantage of intimate ac- 
quaintance with leading 
opponents is one which 
nobody should under- 
estimate or deny. 


In the House of 
Lords. 

The Lord Chancellor- 
ship goes, by universal 
consent, to Mr. Hal- 
dane, whose reputation 
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third, and most important of all, is 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; and both parties are now 
agreed that this official must be a 
peer, inasmuch as the nature and 
the duties of his department should 
absolve him from constant attend- 
ance in the House of Commons, 
In the absence of Lord Rosebery 
for this post, the fullest confidence 
of the nation would be given to 
Sir Edward Grey, and he should 
therefore be translated to “ another 








LEFT OUTSIDE. 
Lords Rosebery and Spencer will not take office. 


has greatly risen during the past five 
or six years, and whose non-partisan 
attitude: on several burning topics is re- 
cognised as evidence of a true judicial 
mind. Then Lord Tweedmouth will be 
Lord President of the Council, an office 
whose functions are somewhat indeter- 
minate at present, but which will be one 
of the most responsible in the Empire if 
the suggestion by Sir Frederick Pollock 
of an Imperial Committee of the Privy 
Council ever develops into actual being. 
I do not expect that he would undertake 
to double the office, as is done at present, 
by presiding over the Board of Education, 
so long as a gentleman of Lord Reay’s 
qualifications is unprovided for; and 
therefore we may expect to see the last 
Chairman of the London School Board 
as President of the reconstituted Education 
Department. As Lord Privy Seal, Lord 
Carrington would find congenial employ- 
ment. ‘The House of Lords can still 
claim three more of the chief offices in the 
Government; and these will, no doubt, 
fall to Lord Elgin as Secretary of State for 
War—an admirable appointment this would 
be—and to Lord Aberdeen as Secretary 
for Scotland, a post which might with 
advantage hold a far higher place in public 
estimation than it does at present. ‘The 








place” to follow Lord Lansdowne 
at the Foreign Office. 


Home, Colonies, and India. 

We now approach the task of 
distributing the remaining high 
offices amongst the “faithful 
Commons” with fear and trem- 
bling, for the claimants are many 
and. the loaves are few. But of 
all the workers none has been 
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The new Chanceller of the Exchequer (Mr. H. H. Asquith) 


will find himself at once in possession of a surplus. 
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Prime Minister (in the Lords) ) 
First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor 
Lord President : 
President of Board of Education 
Lord Privy Seal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Home Secretary ‘ 
Foreign Secretary (in the Lords) : 
War Secretary 
Colonial Secretary . 
Indian Secretary 
Secretary for Scotland 
President of Board of Trade . 
‘i » Local Government Board . 
mn » Board of Agriculture . 
Postmaster-General ; ‘ 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 


NOT IN 
OFFICE. 


Chancellor of the Duchy 
First Commissioner of Works 
Patronage Secretary 


Three Junior Whips 


Secretary to the Board of Education 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury 

Secretary to the Admiralty 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty 

Under Secretary, Home Office 

Foreign Office 

War Office 

é Colonial Office . 
ss India Office 

Financial Secretary, War Office 

Under Secretary, Board of Trade . 


‘ Local Government Board . . Mr. 


Attor ney-General 
Solicitor-General 


more efficient than Mr. Lloyd George ; 
and it is generally expected that he will 
be suitably rewarded with the dignity of 
Secretary for Home Affairs, having as his 
subordinate Mr. Tennant. The two offices 
of Colonial and Indian Secretaries fall to 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce. The former, 
although a professing “ Little Englander,” 

is one of the great ornaments, not only of 
the Radical party, but of Parliament ; and 
no higher compliment could be paid to our 
great Dependencies than to leave to them 

the conversion of Mr. Morley to the ways 
of Empire, whilst enjoying the intimate 
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THE 


MINISTERS. 


Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman. 


Mr. Haldane. 
Lord Tweedmouth. 
Lord Reay. 

Lord Carrington. 
Mr. Asquith. 

Sir Charles Dilke. 
Mr. Lloyd-George 
Sir E. Grey. 

Lord Elgin. 

Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Lord Aberdeen. 
Mr. J. Burns. 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 
Mr. Channing. 

Mr. H. Gladstone. 
Sir A. Macdonnell. 


CABINET. 
MINISTERS. 
Mr. Robertson. 
Lord Carlisle. 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt. 
( Mr. J. A. Pease. 
Captain Sinclair. 
Master of Elibank. 
Dr. Macnamara. 
Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. McKenna. 
Captain Norton. 
Mr. Tennant. 
Mr. Emmott. 
Mr. Hobhouse. 
Lord Monson. 
Lord Beauchamp. 
Major Seeley. 
Mr. Lough. 
Trevelyan. 
Mr. Lawson- Walton. 
Mr. Robson. 


political acquaintance of so eminent a 
man. He would be represented in the 
Lords by Lord Monson, a clever young 
man who has had some training in the 
Embassies of Europe. Of Mr. Bryce’s 
attainments and qualifications nothing 
new can be said: he will find an un- 
usually able Under-Secretary in Lord 
Beauchamp, one of the latest acquisitions 
to the Liberal Party in the Upper House. 
Of the highest offices there remains the 
Admiralty to fill ; and the time has come 
to invite Sir Charles Dilke to take up 
once more the duties of a constructive 
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statesman, and to utilise his great know- who has done no small amount of good 
ledge of naval matters for the benefit of work for his side during the past ten 





The Rt. Hon, D. Lloyd George may be expected to make a very-much-at-Home Secretary. 


the public service. ‘There should be a years. Associated with him, as “ Civil 
time limit, even to ostracism. His Parlia- Lord,” stands Captain Norton, another of 
mentary Secretary will be Mr. McKenna, _ the stalwarts below the gangway, who 




















The Rt. Hon. the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Jehn Burns) receives a}small deputation 
of the unemployed. 
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has always manifested his interest 
in the efficiency of the fighting 
services. 


The Labour Party, Local Govern- 
ment, and Ireland. 

The increasing importance of the 
Labour party both in Parliament and 
the country suggests that its most 
prominent and respected representa- 
tive at Westminster should be in- 
cluded in the next Liberal Cabinet, 
and should also be entrusted with 
the affairs of a department with 
which he is especially competent to 
deal. ‘Therefore it is that Mr. John 
Burns is selected for the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade, where his 
knowledge of the prevailing condi- 
tions of labour, both on land and 
sea, will be of high value both to 
his party and to himself. At the 
Local Goverment Board nobody will 
be surprised to see Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. He will have Mr. 
Trevelyan as his subordinate, one of 
the coming men of the young Radical 
party, to whom some experience of 
a Government Department will teach ths anlar tenn sik ati: Dail dia 
the limitations of human possibilities és diame tae ne to Genes auction ar anions 








and the imperfection of legislation and an orchid. 

as a panacea for the ills of the 

world. Another appropriate appointment The Chief Whip, some Under- 
might be made: that of Mr. Channing Secretaries, and Mr. Winston 
to the Board of Agriculture. For many Churchill. 


years past he has been prominently 
associated with agriculture in all its 
branches, and has held important positions 
on Royal Commissions and Societies in- 
terested in the welfare of this most im- 
portant industry. The Postmaster-General 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland have 
still to be appointed, and then the Cabinet 
will be complete. I suspect that we 
shall see Mr. Herbert Gladstone filling 
the first of these offices: he has quite 
earned Cabinet rank by his discharge of 
his responsibilities, and the inclusion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s son in the Cabinet will 
be a source of satisfaction to the older 
generation of Liberals in the country. 
And at the Irish office I anticipate 
finding Sir Antony MacDonnell as Chief 
Secretary: such an appointment would 
be an extremely suitable one, and would 
commend itself to both sections of the 
Liberal party as well as to the National- 
ists, 


Some minor appointments still remain : 
foremost amongst these is the Patronage 





Mr. James Bryee may be expected to represent 
the India Office with charaeteristic thoroughness. 
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The new Foreign Secretary (Sir Edward Grey) 
must go to the House of Lords. 


Secretary, colloquially known as the Chief 
Whip. I am inclined to think that Mr. 
L. V. Harcourt will be offered this place, 
and that so experienced an organiser and 
so popular a member will probably accept 
it. His three whippers-in must be young 
and energetic men, favourites with their 
own side and possessed of an unlimited 
supply of persuasiveness and _ patience. 
They must not be afraid of hard work, 
for they will have their full share of it. 
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The new Lord Chancellor (Mr. Haldane) tries 
on his new eostume, 
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The names of Mr. J. A. Pease, Captain 
Sinclair and the Master of Elibank seem 
to supply the necessary qualifications and 
likely to be acceptable to the party 
generally. Education will be well re- 
presented in the Lower House by Dr, 
Macnamara. Mr. Emmott seems the 
best man for the Foreign Office; Mr. 
Hobhouse at the War Office as Under- 
Secretary may find some opportunity of 
reducing to practice the military theories 
which he preaches to the present Govern- 
ment ; and Major Seeley in the Financial 
Department can look out for such econo- 
mies as appear possible when the War 





‘*A man not to be quarrelled with”: 
Sir Anthony MacDonnell, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 


Lord has perfected the Army in accord- 
ance with the views of his own and the 
Esher Commissions, To Mr. Churchill 
is assigned the important subordinate 
post of Secretary to the Treasury, not so 
much in complete liquidation of the 
debt owed to him by the Liberal party 
as to fit him to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at no distant date. 


The Law Officers, and others. 


The Law Officers are not easy to 
“spot” among so many legal luminaries ; 
but perhaps Mr. Lawson-Walton will be 
made Attorney-General if his health will 
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stand it, and if the whirligig of fortune has 
not already selected him for the office of 
Speaker, to which he is a rumoured 
aspirant. If such obstacles should present 
themselves, then Mr. Robson, whom I 
have named for Solicitor-General, will 
take his place, and Mr. Sam Evans, K.C., 
of the young Welsh party, will complete 
the team of His Majesty’s legal advisers, 
As Chancellor of the Duchy Mr. Robert- 
son will find a place which will reward 
him for his unremitting attention to the 
work of opposition; for the First Com- 
missioner of Works the Liberal party will, 
it is hoped, recollect that in Lord Carlisle 
they have a non-combative supporter (the 
exact counterpart of Lord Windsor), whose 








Mr. Robson's forensic gifts will adorn his 
position as Solicitor-General. 


intimate knowledge and lifelong con- 
nection with the Beaux Arts fits him 
quite exceptionally for so important a 
position. It may have been remarked that 
we have not allocated high place in the 


new Administration to Lord Crewe, Lord 
Burghclere, and Mr. Buxton, all of them 
members of former Liberal Ministries, 





Lord Aberdeen as Secretary for Scotland— 
a post which might with advantage held 
a far higher place in public estimation, 


This is because we expect to see Lord 
Crewe follow Lord Curzon in_ India, 
Lord Burghclere as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Mr. Buxton as High Com- 
missioner in South Africa, when the next 
great shuffle of the cards takes place. 

* * * * * 


If circumstances admit of the formation 
of such a Ministry as I have described, 
the Conservatives will have to furbish up 
their sharpest weapons of opposition, which 
have lain rusty in the armoury of popular 
favour for the best part of twenty years, 
in order to give a good account of them- 
selves under the adverse circumstances 
which are predicted for the coming 
Parliament. 
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HE whole plan of shopping and 
shops in Paris might be traced 
back to the Middle Ages, when 

all trading was done on the open market- 

place. 

Just as there is a “ market day” once 
a week in every small village throughout 
France, so there still are in Paris the 
flower market, the bird market, the ham 
market, the rag market, the stamp market 

. and in the ordinary shops a concen- 
tration of trade according to its nature. 

For example, were one to lay out a 
* shopping map” of Paris, one would find 
that, with certain exceptions, the dress- 
makers and jewellers are assembled in the 
Rue de la Paix, the milliners are in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, the antiquity 
dealers in the Rue Lafayette, the Rue de 
Provence, ile the articles de Faris 
are on the Avenue de l’Opéra and the 
Grands Boulevards. 

Each quarter has its own magasin de 
nouveautés, such as the Louvre, the Bon 
Marché, the Trois Quartiers, the Prin- 
temps, where, not as much as at the 
London stores, but to an almost unlimited 
extent, everything can be bought. 

Thus, as on the old market-places, 
to-day inthe Rue de la Paix, the lady 
shopper who does not find what she wants 
at Doucet’s need seek only a few steps 





farther, at Worth’s, at Paquin’s, at Raud- 
fancy 


nitz. .... If it be letter-paper, 
picture-frames, porcelain ornaments, 
bronze statues, Parisian or cosmopolitan 
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** The tourist from across the Atlantic and the 
Channel is the golden bridge from July to 
October for the jeweller and dressmaker of 
/ aris.” —PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


bric-a-brac she is looking for, she may 
wend her way up the Avenue de l’'Opéra 
and along the Boulevards, where she will 
see a bewildering display of novelties. 

The centre of the old curiosity shops 
was originally the H6tel des Ventes or 
Government auction-rooms in the Rue 
Drouot. Thence, little by little, the 
trade in antiques has radiated, reaching 
even across the river to the Rues de 
Seine, de Rennes, des Saints Péres, and 
the Quai Voltaire. 

Behind the Palais Royal, inthe Rues du 
Caire, du Mail, d’Aboukir, are collected 
the stores where feathers, artificial flowers, 
glass beads and passementerie trimmings 
are sold both retail and wholesale. 

It is from localities such as_ these, 
which for generations have been mono- 
polised by one especial branch of 
commerce, that Paris shipped to the 
United States over one million francs’ 
worth of gowns and /ingerie during the 
first three months of 1905; 2,069,000 
francs’ worth of hats and artificial flowers ; 
1,468,000 francs’ worth of fans, brushes, 
opera-glasses and other ornaments classed 
under the general head of articles de Paris. 

These figures give some idea of the 
activity of trade carried on, and they 
make one realise, at the same time, the 
immense superiority of such jewellers as 
Boucheron and Cartier, such milliners as 
Taty and Reboux, such tailors as Francis 
and Linker,—who in the midst of so keen 
a rivalry hold a leading place. 

As for leather goods, the palm is given 
to the English merchants who have estab- 
lished themselves in the Rue de la Paix. 
Leuchars and Kendall surpass, in the 
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SHOPPING 


“'The Frenchmen are there to find out what the 


étalage of their tiny shop windows, any 
perfection that the French have attained 
in the way of dressing-cases, portfolios, 
purses, bags, and so on. 

It is not only by aggregating according 
to the nature of their employments that 
the Frenchman has preserved his old 
market-place tradition: it is in his very 
methods of doing business, These 
methods, contrary to the American and 
British systems, are more than com- 
mercial ; they are, one might say, social— 
psychological even ! 
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customer inwardly desires.” 


Any one who has watched, at a Nor- 
mandy horse fair, the lengthy operation 
which ends in the purchase of a horse, 
will understand. The day begins with 
persiflage and tippling, and ends with 
tippling and _ persiflage between the 
merchant and the client, who spend hours 
by the way in disputes, discussions, ex- 
change of insults and compliments. The 
object in question, the horse to be sold, 
seems at times to play a very secondary 
part, yet, in the minds of the two men 
concerned, it remains the all-important 
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aim. When, toward night, the bargain is 
concluded, each of the contracting parties 
knows as much about the man with whom 
he has dealt as he does about the horse 
he has dealt for. 

It is this psychology of the purchaser 
which preoccupies the Paris shopkeeper. 
His understanding of the “client's” 
mentality: characterises his methods of 
procedure. 

Interested in this difference between 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin methods of doing 


business, I questioned a_ well-known 
American shopkeeper, established in 
Paris. He said to me: “The principal 


point is this: Our salesmen are in the 
shop to give the customer what he asks 
for. ‘The Frenchmen are there to find 
out what the customer inwardly desires 
and to gently force it upon him ! ” 

The very shop windows are a testimony 
to this flattering of the individual’s taste. 
The casual arrangement of the English 
shop is a tacit suggestion to the purchaser 
that if he wants a thing “he can find it 
himself.” On the other hand, the alluring 
displays familiar to those who know Paris 
are a most subtle influence in tempting 
the mere passer-by. 

How many times have we heard the 
American woman exclaim: “I didn’t 
mean to buy anything in Paris. But the 
shop windows are so attractive one can't 
resist |” 

There is nothing haphazard about the 
disposition of goods in the éfa/age of 


the humblest Paris Jdoutigue. Haber- 
dashers like Charvet pay an immense 
salary to the window decorator, who 


produces veritable works of art in his 
harmonious combinations of scarves and 
handkerchiefs and hosiery! ‘The large 
plate-glass reflects each day a new series, 
varying in hue from the boldness of the 
modern impressionists to the soft zesthetic 
tints of the renaissance painters. 

At the novelty stores, the “ artists,” as 
they are called, remain late on Saturday 
nights, perfecting their exhibitions for 
Monday morning. Even such dull and 
practical supplies as dog biscuit and 
garden seeds are made to produce their 
effect in the windows of the shops where 
they | are sold. Somewhat like the 
prestidigitateur who forces cards on a 
determined victim, the French commits 
persuades his customers that his will is 
theirs 
This insinuating skill is, like everything 
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else in France, a matter of tradition, 
handed down from father to son. For 
business in the Paris houses has been 
carried on in the same families for 
generations. ‘The smart American, quite 
the opposite of his French brothers, has 
but one idea: to “ get on” to something 
better than “ keeping store”; to “boom” 
the business by advertising, and when 


it is successful, to ‘sell out.” This 
intention takes from his methods their 
personal character. His idea is not to 


cajole a few individuals into forming a 
faithful c/entede, but to attract the public 
at large, the great anonymous American 
public, whose eyes are ever uplifted scan- 
ning advertisements in search of some- 
thing ‘ new.” 

After a short time in business, the 
American has either squandered his out- 
put or made a fortune. ‘The Frenchman 
meanwhile goes on his quiet way. He 
regards his shop as a hearthstone, the 
centre of his family. Very often associated 
with him is his wife, perhaps his daughter 
—which feminine element also furthers 
the subtle duperie of the customer. ‘The 
woman has her own especial way of 
divining the purchaser’s desires and of 
urging upon him what he wants-—or does 
not want ! 

Even in the large stores, where the 
family methods cannot be applied, the 
personal interest of each clerk is enlisted 
by a system of selling on commission. 
At the Louvre, the Printemps, the ‘Trois 
Quartiers, the salesmen and -women have 
a percentage given them on the total 
amount of trading done by them in a day. 
This prompts an assiduity which is 
markedly absent in the manners of the 
American—at times scarcely polite—who 
works on a fixed salary. 

At the Bon Marché the cooperative 
plan has been successfully carried out: 
the employees, after a number of years, 
become stockholders. The foremen, some 
of them, receive as much, wages and 
revenue included, as two thousand pounds 
a year. 

These magasins de nouveautés are run 
on a cash basis. Each object sold must 
be paid for on delivery. What the 
receipts are daily, hourly, one can imagine 
by considering an item such as this, 
in the yearly expenditure of the Bon 
Marché: fifty thousand francs every 
twelve months for string to do up 
parcels ! 
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“1 didn't mean to buy anything in Paris. But the shop windows are so attractive one can’t resist.” 


The credit system, compared to that 
which customers in England and America 
are wont to use and abuse, is little 
practised in France. The old Parisians 
pay their tailors and dressmakers once, 
sometimes twice, a year. But the 
butcher, baker, milkman, greengrocer, and 
candlestick-maker are paid weekly, and in 
many families they receive daily settle- 
ments for all their accounts. 

This does not mean that no one has 
debts in France ! 

An important merchant in the Rue de 
la Paix, referring to this matter of credit, 
said to me: “ Lately there has come into 
my possession a list of the purchases 


made by the various great families of 
France before the Revolution. I could 
not suppress a smile as I perceived that 
the observations regarding slowness of 
payment were affixed to the same family 
names in the eighteenth century as in 
the twentieth ! JVodlesse oblige. Not that 
there are any really bad debts among 
these aristocratic customers—only that 
sometimes we wait two generations, or 
more, for payment.” 

Among the vices of the French methods 


must be classed that of bargaining. 
Doubtless this, too, is a relic of the 


old “fairs.” At the flower market the 
peace of the purchaser is troubled to such 
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an extent that he hesitates to patronise 
these open-air booths. ‘The flowers them- 
selves are most alluring, banked up in 
masses under an outspread tent through 
whose canvas covering the sun shines 
golden and warm. Hardly has one 
descended from the carriage, attracted by 
the perfumed avenue, fresh and sweet, 
when the clattering of sadots is heard, 
The brigade of red-cheeked, blue-aproned 
harpies advance, yelling in their nasal 
tones : 

“ Buy something of me, my beauty.” 

**A little bunch of roses, pet. Come. 
What will you give ?” 

If, startled by their vociferations, and 
sure of being cheated, you start away, a 
torrent follows you: 

“ Make me an offer, my pretty lady! 
Do you want them for three francs? For 
two? For one franc fifty? Come!” 

The emphasis grows stern, and when 
the bargain is concluded one is 
thoroughly worn out. 

In the old curiosity shops, with certain 
added shades of refinement, this dis- 
cussion regarding prices is the same. 

Were one tempted to make a general 
rule regarding the “art of bargaining,” it 
would be this: “If you feel you must 
have the object you have come to buy, 
you are in the merchant’s power. If 
you don’t care whether you get it or not, 
he is in your power.” 

It is in determining the keenness of 
your desire that the salesman displays his 
knowledge of humanity. ‘The psychology 
of the buyer is as important a chapter 
as any in the education of the French 
merchant. 

“We have several categories of lady 
shopper,” one of the old curiosity dealers 
remarked to me. “There is the doubtful 
lady, whose mind is not made up to buy. 
With her we must endeavour to create an 
irresistible taste for some object which 
is rare and difficult to duplicate. Then 
there is the determined buyer, who knows 
exactly what she wants, and can’t find it. 
With her we proceed by a process of 
suggestion, working gradually and_per- 
suasively toward making her believe that, 
by her own cleverness, she has succeeded 
in obtaining what no one else could have 
procured. ‘Then, also, we have the lady 
who doesn’t know what she wants. She 
is perhaps the most difficult to deal 
with, We coax her into buying by 
proposing to let her exchange the next 
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day whatever she chooses. This succeeds 
sometimes. When it fails we show her 
a model which has just been purchased 
by a Princess X or a Duchess Z. Often 
—and I may add especially if the lady is 
an American—this provokes in her the 
wish to have a copy of the Princess’s 
model. But one does not always 
triumph.” 

My communicative friend continued, 
smiling : 

‘France ships over ten thousand 
pounds a month worth of old curiosities 
for the private collections in the United 
States. So, you see, sooner or later, we 
must manage to make even those who 
don’t know what they want buy some- 
thing |” 

At the dressmakers’ shops there is the 
same understanding of humanity, and one 
might add, of its weaknesses according to 
nationality. 

“The American,” said a grande couturi- 
éve to me the other day, “ knows exactly 
the value of things,—laces and the rest. 
We cannot deceive her; she knows as 
much as we do. But when she wants 
a thing she buys it, no matter what it 
costs.” 

And to my questions my informant 
responds: “The Englishwoman has a 
certain amount to spend. If what we 
show her is beyond the limit fixed, no 
matter what it costs, she won’t buy it.” 

** And the French ?” I ask. 

Oh, the French!” she smiles. “ The 
truly French do their buying, as they 
do everything else, ex famille. The 
husband accompanies his wife, the mother 
comes with her children. It is an all-day 
affair choosing a frock! The young girls 
must be dressed exactly alike, though 
they be six in one family. To vary their 
gowns would be to incite jealousy among 
them, and to give them an_ individual 
importance. The French girl must be as 
free of personality before marriage as a 
Sister of Charity in a convent.” 


Just how are the fashions set ? 

This is a question often put since the 
Republic has done away with a Court. 
Many pretend that the styles come from 
England and are Parisianised in the Rue 
de la Paix. Certain it is that there is no 
one woman in Paris who, like a Queen or 
an Empress, can take the lead in matters 
of mode. So, in order that there may 
not be a discord too disconcerting, the 
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principal dressmakers hold _half-yearly 
meetings at which, on general lines, the 
questions of fulness and length, colour 
and texture, are determined for the 
coming season. 

Each house creates its ‘‘ models,” which 
are shown to the customers desiring to 
buy. 

The stealing of models has become an 
occupation. From Germany and Switzer- 
land women, with every appearance of 
being prosper- 
ous gentle- 
women, de- 
scend upon 
the shops in 
the Rue de 
la Paix with 
no other idea 
than that of 
copying the 
gowns which 
they ask to 
see, quite as 
though it. 
were their in- 
tention to 
buy. ‘These 
ey 
“thieves ” are 
sometimes 
signalled at 
the frontier, 
and pre- 
vented from 
going as far 


as Paris. 
An even 
more tragic 


form of dis- 
honesty is 
that whereby 
certain 
women 
(whose dimin- 
ished fortunes 
make it im- 
possible for them to dress as their positions 
require that they should) buy at Doucet’s 
or Worth’s a model which immediately 
they pass on to one of the large stores, 
whose directors pay the cost of the 
gown in order to keep it a few hours 
as a copy. This insidious form of theft 
has been more than once detected among 
women whom the world would little 
suspect. 

_ For the “shopper,” or even the weary 
sight-seer, afternoon tea, which a few 
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years, ago was unknown in Paris, has 
come to be a veritable function. The 
quantities of carriages lined up before 
Rumplemayer’s, the Ritz, or Colombin’s, 
testify to this fact. But, while the healthy 
mondaine can eat without risk the rich 
patisserie, the ices, the sandwiches, the 
buns, so temptingly prepared, the more 
unfortunate who are victims to dyspepsia, 
or to the dread of increasing their 
avoirdupois, have found care necessary. 





“The truly French do their shopping en famille.” 


The Paris shopkeeper, ever ready for the 
caprices of the fashion, has met this 
recent modern demand. At Cuvillier’s, 
in the Rue de la Paix, between five and 
six, one meets a group of ascetics par- 
taking, at a sort of lady-like dar, of dry 
port and biscuit . . . sugarless mixtures 
which can compromise neither health 
nor figure ! 

Every Monday morning all the year 
round there is a big sale at each of 
the department stores. Doubtless the 
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directors of these corporations have 
discovered that, deep-rooted in a woman’s 
soul, is the love of a bargain. 

How many things at these sales are 
bought merely because they are cheap! 
It is impossible to scan the lists in Sunday 
papers without at once creating a number 
of fictitious needs which only these 
advertised bargains can meet. 

The spirit of the woman hunting 
bargains is that of one “out to buy.” 
The storekeeper takes full advantage of 
this fact. ‘To the casual observer nothing 
is noticeable in the displays offered at 
the stores, except a general desire to 
make the shop look attractive. ‘To tell 
the truth, all is arranged with a definite 
plan of campaign. Near the door one 
finds the irresistible articles of wearing 
apparel, such as scarves, boas, garden hats, 
embroidered collars and the like, at a 
ridiculously low cost. And so it goes: 
if you have come in search of a usé- 
ful object, a kitchen utensil, a trunk, 
a bed, or even household linen, you 
are led into a thousand temptations 
before reaching the topmost floor, 
where the practical articles are rele- 
gated. And not only are they rele- 
gated to the topmost é/age ; but find, 
if you can, the lift or the stairway in 
the Bon Marché, for example! Im- 
mense as is this store, occupying an 
entire block, there are but three small 
insignificant exits and ome staircase ! 
The uninitiated innocently make a 
complete tour of each floor, and some- 
times redouble their steps, seeking 
escape and being led into new extra- 
vagances at every counter they pass. 

Thus, while nominally the first week 
in February is for the glove sale, the 
second for linen, and the third for 
children’s clothes, there is a wily in- 
tention on the part of each storekeeper 
to take advantage, for his goods in 
general, of the disposition to buy, 
created by his announcing in his cata- 
logues a weekly sale of bargains ! 

It would require more space than 
a single article allows to tell of the 
irregular little shops where all sorts of 
queer trading is carried on. ‘There is 
the doutigue over whose miniature door- 
way one reads this sign, ‘“ Here we 
mend pipes.” ‘There is another with 
the announcement, “ Dolls’ heads made 
whole.” In the wasteful young America 


the broken doll, or the pipe needing re- 
pairs, is quickly dispatched to the ash- 
barrel; but here in thrifty France one 
becomes attached to material possessions 
and enjoys making them last as long as 
possible. 

There is a flourishing commerce in 
tobacco secured from the old cigar and 
cigarette stumps picked off the side-walks, 
One often sees on the Boulevards a poor- 
looking wretch who darts forward and 
pockets each butt-end of a weed which 
the oblivious smoker throws away when 
he has finished with it. This tobacco, 
unfolded and cleaned, is sold at a market 
held for the purpose, and in spite of the 
police, who are always on the tracks of 
these contraband dealers. 

iven the rag-picker in Paris takes a 
certain satisfaction in his business. One 

of them said to me, 

: when I asked if he 
were a “ chiffonier,” 
“No, I am not a 
picker. I occupy 
y myself with rags,” 

The very pride 
that prompted this 
answer is the key- 
note of Frenchcom- 
mercial methods. 









“One often sees on the Boulevards a poor-looking wretch 


who darts forward and pockets each butt end of a weed 
which the oblivious smoker throws away when he has 
finished with it.” 
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J. Butler Burke. 


{Stearn, Cambridge. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 
RADIOBES AND THEIR DISCOVERER. 


THE VIEWS OF SOME 
AN physical or chemical torces 
transform inert matter into organic 

matter? Put in a more concise 

and cruder form—“ Can life be created 
from matter?” Dr. Loéb, of Chicago, 
claimed some three years ago to have 
produced artificial! parthenogenesis in 
the case of sea-urchins’ eggs by means 
of a solution of chloride of magnesium ; 
Professor Dubois, of the Lyons Faculty 
of Science, has recently been making 
some noteworthy experiments with 
chloride of radium and barium on 
bouillon ; whilst Professor John Butler 
Burke, of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, has been working on lines 
similar to those of his French confrére, 
though quite independently, and with 
much more remarkable results. Indeed, 
it is largely due to Mr. Burke and his 
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FRENCH SAVANTS ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


recent startling discovery of bodies 
which he has named “ Kadiobes” that 
this great question is once more to the 
fore. 

Lest some readers may have forgotten 
the details of the discovery which this 
clever Irish scientist claims to have made, 
let me briefly state its nature. He asserts 
that, having exposed a solution of gelatine 
to the action of bromide of radium, he 
noticed, after a Japse of twenty-four hours, 
that a thin pellicle, which gradually 
increased in depth, was formed, and that 
when examined under the microscope it 
was found to be composed of corpuscles, 
—the newly-named “ Radiobes.” These, 
he thinks, are due to the action of the 
radium, and the evidence to support that 
theory is tolerably satisfactory, though 
not quite conciusive 
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Professor Curie’s View. 

These experiments have naturally caused 
considerable excitement in French scien- 
tific circlkes—perhaps more on account 
of a national pride in all that concerns 
radium than from a desire to see the old 
theory of spontaneous generation revived. 
That is certainly the opinion of the dis- 
coverer of radium, Professor Curie, whom 
I found bending over his watch-glasses 
and test-tubes, but in a much _ better 
appointed laboratory than the ramshackle 
shed he formerly occupied at the Muni- 
cipal School of Chemistry, 

“There must be something in spon- 
taneous generation, I suppose,” he said, 
with the usual quiet smile on his long, 
thoughtful face, “for the theory itself is 
always generating spontaneously. Who 
can tell ? Pasteur thovght that spontaneous 
generation was impossible, but it detracts 
nothing from his glory that he should 
have thought so. It was impossible when 
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he made his experiments, but radium had 
not then been found, and, of course, he 
knew nothing of a substance which has 
special properties so different from any 
agent with which he was acquainted. I 
wish he had lived to bring the light of 
his genius to bear upon the subject. 
Perhaps he may have been wrong, and 
Mr. Burke may have solved the knotty 
problem. But I will wait until he has 
demonstrated his theory more fully than 
he has done up to the present.” 

“Do you know,” I asked, “if any 
experiments similar to his have been 
conducted in France ?” 

“No,” he replied. “We have not 
studied radium in connection with the 
phenomena of life—only the influence of 
radium on life, and that is a sufficiently 
wide field, which the physicists and the 
doctors have to themselves at present. 
‘The biologists have not yet had their turn.” 


A Predecessor of Fifty Years Ago, 


There are, however, two involuntary 
errors in Professor Curie’s statements, 
Nearly fifty years ago, a M. Pouchet pre- 
pared an infusion of hay that had been 
baked for twenty minutes at boiling point 
with distilled water. ‘To prevent germs 
reaching the liquid, the flask was enclosed 
in a vessel filled with artificial air, but 
nevertheless animal and vegetable organ- 
isms soon appeared. ‘The experiment 
was repeated with oxygen gas with a 
like result; and M. Pouchet claimed 
that he had established the theory 
of spontaneous generation. He was 
answered by Milne Edwards and De 
Quatrefages, and lastly by Pasteur, who 
conclusively proved over and over again 
that germs had had plenty of oppor. 
tunities of reaching the infusion. Pro 
fessor Curie erred in saying no French 
scientists were engaged on similar investi- 
gations, for, two days later, I learned that 
Dr. Raphael Dubois, Professor of Science 
at the Faculty of Lyons, and Director 
of the maritime station of Biology at 


Tamaris-sur-Mer, claimed to have fore- 
stalled Mr, Burke, and had alluded to his 
own discoveries in a speech at the re- 
opening of the lectures at Lyons University 
last November 

I at once informed Mr. Burke that 
Professor Dubois claimed the honour of 
having discovered Radiobes, and in reply 
to my letter received an answer from 
which I take the liberty to quote the 
following passage : 

“With regard to M. Dubois’ speech, I 
think it can easily be proved that my first 
observations on the Products of Radium 
and Bouillon were made at the Cavendish 
Laboratory last October. Moreover, 
previous to that, I had been working on 
similar lines with cyanogen and other 
phosphorescent bodies for some years 
past, with the same object in view. In 
my article in the Monthly Review for 
November 1903 I suggested that the 
atoms of radio-active bodies might possess 
the principle we associate with vitality in 


bodies.” 


Dr. Raphael Dubois and his Vacuoloids. 


I procured a copy of Professor Dubois’ 
speech, and find that he says: “Following 
up my ideas on radio-activity and life, 
I one day placed a small crystal of 
chloride of barium and radium—with 
all necessary antiseptic precautions—on 


a gelatinous bouillon for the culture of 
luminous microbes. In my_ nutritive 
colloidal jelly I soon saw appear a con- 
siderable number of small corpuscles, 
which rapidly dived towards the bottom 
at the same time that they increased in 
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size. ‘They so much resembled a micro- 
organic culture that M. Laverin, of the 
Pasteur Institute, to whom I showed one 
of my tubes at the Biological Society, 
said, ‘“*Why, they are fungi!” They 
were not fungi, but big vacuoloids, and, 
what was more extraordinary still, the 
largest were in process of division.” 
Professor Dubois, with whom I have 
been in communication, adds that radio- 
activity does not seem to play any 
considerable part in these formations, 
and at the most only promotes their 
production. He has also obtained them, 


Professors Becquerel and Berthelot. 


Professor Becquerel, whom I luckily 
caught just as he was on the point of 
leaving home, said : 

‘“‘T am not competent to give an 
opinion, for I leave this question to 
Messieurs les Biologistes. But it seems 
to me that the tendency of radium is 
rather to destroy life than to create it. 
On the other hand, I must admit that 
a rabbit’s fur has been known to grow 
under its influence ; so, after all, radium 
may have some such fostering power. It 
is a paradoxical substance, and _ its 
properties may turn out to be infinitely 
more wonderful than we have any idea of. 
However, I prefer to wait before I give a 
definite opinion, and I should advise you 
todo the same. Come and see me in two 
or three months, when I shall have more 
time and, perhaps, more information.” 

Much the same advice was given by Pro- 
fessor Berthelot, whom I saw at the close 
of a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 


Dr. Gaston Deneuve. 


I also saw Dr. Gaston Deneuve, who 
has no special line, but is an all-round 
scientific man of considerable attainments, 
and who has done much for the popu- 
larisation of science. 

‘*A paragraph or two in a newspaper,” 
said Dr. Deneuve, “hardly affords suffi- 
cient ground on which to judge an 
important scientific question. Pasteur 
proved—and with redundancy of proofs 
—that Pouchet’s experiments were not 
exact; and how do I know that Mr. 
Burke’s are any better? Firstly, are 
the cells which Mr. Burke claims to have 
created ordinary microbes or bacteria? 
If they are, why does he re-christen them 
Radiobes? And if they are not, are they 
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he tells me, with ordinary chloride of 
barium, but has failed with many other 
salts, and is still experimenting. To 
advance a claim for priority in the 
discovery of anything scientific or useful 
is sO Common an occurrence among 
Frenchmen that it might almost be called 
a trait in the national character. In the 
present instance it is clear that Mr. 
Burke began to theorise about the matter 
long before M. Dubois did ; both seem to 
have begun to experiment much about the 
same time, but Mr. Burke’s experiments 
were more methodical and complete. 


“* What little I know about Mr. Burke’s 
discoveries,” he said, “I have gleaned 
from the ‘newspapers; and my mind is 
open to conviction. Let Mr. Burke, 
M. Dubois, M. Leduc and others, go 
on making experiments—taking every 
possible precaution to avoid errors—and 
then, when they have a whole body of 
evidence that will bear to be carefully 
sifted, I will examine it, and promise not 
to reject it if I consider it contains the 
truth. You may remember that, when 
you saw me once before for the PALL 
Matt MaGaziNnE, you referred to this 
question, and mentioned the interesting 
experiménts made by Dr. Loéb of 
Chicago. I think I said then what I say 
now, that it is all very interesting, but 
that we are still a long way from the 
homunculus. A man ‘cannot make too 
many experiments—but he may be too 
hasty in drawing deductions from those 
he has made.” 


alive at all? For instance, you are aware 
of what Professor Leduc, of the School of 
Medicine at Nantes, has receritly done ? 
He covered a microscope slide with a 
solution of gelatine, and then allowed to 
trickle in, from different sides of the thin 
glass cover, a drop of solution of sulphate 
of copper and a drop of a solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium. When the 
edges of these two drops met they formed 
—chemically speaking—ferrocyanide of 
copper; but, to the eye of the observer, 
they took the shape of perfect cells of a 
polygonal shape, filled with protoplasm, 
and each with a nucleus. Each cell 
had its walls, and when scores of them 
were seen together in the field of the 
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microscope they presented exactly the 
appearance of cellular tissue. Each cell 
had a molecular movement-—caused by 
the water—and they grew, divided, and, 
in short, behaved exactly as if they had 
been natural cells, instead of having been 
created chemically. Except that they did 
not grow and reproduce, they could not 
be told from the living organism. ‘That 
term is yet wanting to the equation, —but 
who knows how long that will be the case? 
Pasteur’s knockdown arguments make 
one chary of accepting the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation,—but who knows 
how soon I may be called upon to change 
my opinion? For science has made great 
strides since his day.” 

In that one point—growth and repro- 
duction—lies the whole, crux of the 
matter. ‘The crystal grows, but does not 
reproduce; the chemically constituted 
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cell increases by division but lacks the 
power of growth. The artificially con- 
structed cell can mimic the real one in 
appearance, in constitution, in movement, 
and imitate it so closely that even the 
initiated may be deceived, but there still 
remains wanting the vital principle. Be- 
tween real and artificial cells the difference 
is so minute that only a practised observer 
with the microscope can detect it; but, 
small as it is, it marks the distinction 
between organic and inorganic matter, 


The little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 


Will that “little more” ever be found 
in the test-tubes of the chemist? Per- 
haps the answer may now be within sight ; 
perhaps it may elude us for another twenty- 
five centuries—perhaps for ever ! 

FREDERIC LEEs. 
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Boy (who has brought Mr. Bulger across three fields to show him a short cut): ‘‘ It's all right, sur; ye just 
howlds on to the rope and jumps the brokken part.” 
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THE LEGS OF THE 


BY CLARENCE 


UDGE IPPAI NIHALT lived in Japan 
in the good old days when Japan 
was really Japan. He had to decide 
upon all the kinds of cases that the 

ingenious subjects of the Shogun were able to 
create—everything from murder and man- 
slaughter to mistaken marriages. Once, he 
had to decide upon acat. It happened thus. 

Mr. Mountain (Oyama San), Mr. Pinetree 
(Omatsu), Mr. Forest (Hayashi San) and 
Mr. Temple (Otera San) had gone into 
partnership. They were rice merchants. 
Oyama San was a small bit of a man, even 
for a Japanese ; Omatsu San was fat and 
round like a ball; 
Hayashi San was 
like a bean pole ; 
and Otera San had 
such a small head, 
one wondered were 
there room in it for 
any brains at all. 

These four men 
lived in a village 
near Nagoya, 
where the golden 
dolphins stand on 
their heads on the ridge pole of the roof 
of the ancient castle palace ; and consider- 
ing the size of the village, they did an 
excellent business. Just as in this country 
folk speculate in wheat, over in Japan 
they speculate in rice. They had a produce 
exchange there, or a rice exchange, long 
before any one in this country thought of 
that sort of thing. 

Being partners, they belonged to the same 
guild—an ancient one that clung to customs 
which dated back to nobody knew when. 
Among these customs one had to do with 
dress. If the market went against the 
members of this guild in winter time they 
appeared on the streets in the gauziest of 
summer costumes. If the market went 
wrong in summer, they walked about muffled 
in tippets to their eyes, thick hoods on their 
heads, and their bodies wrapped in the 
heaviest padded kimono. No one has been 
able to trace the origin of this custom, but 





HONOURABLE CAT. 


L. BROWNELL. 


only recently has it disappeared. Probably 
were one to scrutinise carefully he would 
find traces of it even to-day. 

Well, one summer day the market had 
behaved badly, and the four partners went 
down the street together looking like bales 
of cotton on parade. Hayashi San led the 
procession. He looked like two bales, one 
on top of the other. Then came Otera 
San; he looked like a cotton pyramid. 
Omatsu San followed, looking like nothing 
but a ball of wool ; ¢nd Oyama San brought 
up the rear, looking like a little Omatsu San. 

As they drew near the exchange, where 
the trouble of the 
day had come 
about, Oyama San 
saw a cat. He 
rolled towards it, 
saying,— 

“Aha! the very 
thing. Now 
shall have 
luck.” 

“What is 
asked the 
in front, 
their wraps and perspiration. 

“The cat,” replied the panting Oyama, 

“And what of the cat? There are many 
cats. We see cats every day and hear them 
every night.” 

“It is true indeed ; augustly, honourably 
true.” 

“Well, then?” All were very very warm, 
and not very patient probably, but Oyama 
San managed to puff sufficiently to explain. 

“ Behold, the cat has four colours, brown, 
and black, and white, and grey ; and we are 
four—that is a sign. Then, like all cats, 
she has four legs, and our warehouse has 
four corners. Thus have we four and four 
and four and four. The sixteen sacred 
emblems of the mystic double eight. We 
must buy this cat.” 

By appealing to sixteen sacred emblems, 
the perspiring Oyama San persuaded his 
perspiring partners to join him in purchas- 
ing the cat. The four proceeded through 


we 
good 


it?” 
three 
through 
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the gate before which the cat sat, and at the 
entrance to the house within. On reaching 
the entrance to the house, Oyama San, 
in a voice lined with flannel, called out: 
“ August pardon deign!” He meant that 
he wished the master of the house to pardon 
him for venturing to approach,—that is, 
theoretically he meant that,—practically he 
was doing no more than letting the servant 
know that he was there,—knocking with his 
voice, so to speak: there are neither door- 
bells nor door-knockers in Japan. 

There was a reply to Oyama’s “ August 
pardon deign!” It sounded like the word 
“high” long drawn out : ; 

Then the door slid to one side and the 
face of a maid appeared. 

Oyama San blew out through his tippet 
another “ August pardon deign ! ” and asked 
if the honourable cat, augustly sitting at the 
honourable gate, augustly belonged to the 
honourable house. 

The maid replied that it honourably did. 

“Would honourable possessor deign to 
dispose augustly of it?” queried Oyama San. 

The maid honourably didn’t know, but she 
volunteered to inquire ; and the master of 
the house, who knew the four, told his son, 
who was the owner of the cat, to give her 
up. He would not hear of a money re- 
compense for the boy, but the four bought 
the lad enough sweets and oranges to keep 
him stuffed for a month, besides kites and 
tops aud a beautiful battledore and shuttle- 
cock. To these gifts in kind the father 
made no objection. Indeed, he himself was 
not impartial to sweets and oranges. 

Oyama San being the smallest of the four, 
naturally felt, as littke men do, that he was 
the one who could manage the whole affair 
rightly. He divided the cost of the gifts 
into four equal parts and assessed each 
partner the value of a part. Then he took 
the cat to the warehouse of the four, where 
he held a solemn meeting. 

The cat sat in their midst. She seemed 
to like the warehouse, for she made no 
attempt to escape. Perhaps she smelt a rat. 
She may have prospected before, and have 
recognised in her present environment all 
the signs of a rat mine. At any rate, with 
gentle patience and a look of wisdom, she 
sat and blinked and occasionally licked a 
paw and rubbed her ears, while the partners 
discussed her. 

“She is to be in fourths,” said Oyama 
San. “ We shall divide her. Hayashi San 
shall have the left front leg and the fourth 
that appertains to that; Otera San shall 
have the right front leg and the fourth that 
appertains thereto ; Omatsu San shall have 
the left hind leg with the appropriate fourth ; 
and as for unworthy me, I will be honoured 
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by accepting the right hind leg and the re- 
maining fourth.” 

“And the tail?” asked Hayashi San. 
“Does no one have the tail?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied Oyama San. “ The 
tail_is for the cat herself, the tail and the 
head with both ears.” 

Then the cat was given formal possession 
of the post of ratcatcher for the warehouse. 
She caught many rats, and became so happy 
that she grew fat. Then she broke a leg. 
As luck had it, it was Oyama’s leg that 
suffered. The accident distressed Oyama 
San. He mourned ifor his injured limb, and 
would have dressed in white—which is the 
mourning colour in Japan,—but his partners 
objected. Then, though he did not dress him- 
self in white, he dressed the cat’s leg ina soft 
bandage, and put oil on it to aid the healing, 

All was going well with the cat, and 
Oyama San would soon have his leg on 
the ground again, when the cat upset a 
night lamp and the leg caught fire. The 
lamp was in what might be the porter’s 
lodge of the warehouse. 

With a terrifying ooowowooo the cat ran 
from the lodge to the warehouse, and that 
was soon in flames. It was a total loss, 
and meant something like ruin for the four 
partners. 

Then Hayashi San, Otera San and 
Omatsu San met and decided to sue Oyama 
San. He had vexed them by his officious- 
ness ; it was he who had persuaded them 
to buy the cat. Had it not been for him 
they would not have thought of having a 
cat about ; and then, it was his leg that 
had set their precious treasure - house of 
rice on fire and caused all the loss. Yes, 
Oyama San, and he only, was responsible. 
The three partners would go before the 
great Judge Ippai Nihai in Nagoya and 
state their case. Without doubt he would 
give them justice. 

The next day they went past the golden 
dolphins into Nagoya, and bowing them- 
selves low before Ippai Nihai, told him their 
tale of woe. Then Ippai Nihai sent for 
Oyama San and questioned him as to the 
tale his partners had told. 

“Honourably so augustly is,” said poor 
Oyama San, with his forehead against the 
floor. “The story is even as you have 
heard iit.” : 

“Then,” said Ippai Nihai, sitting in his 
robes of state upon a silken cushion on a 
platform covered with the finest matting, 
““ Hayashi San and Omatsu San and Otera 
San shall each pay to you one-third of your 
losses due to the burning of the warehouse, 
for their legs carried the burning leg to the 
warehouse, and their legs are the cause of 
the loss.” 

The three paid. 














ES ... really,” she said, firmly but 
j with sadness. “It was bound to 
come—some day.” 

The man persisted, sullenly. 
very British, “You mean it? 
seriously ——” 

“ Oh, don’t make it so hard!” she cried. 
“Can’t you see? It’s all so impossible. 
We weren’t made for one another.” 

Of course, she was right. They ought 
never to have become engaged : they were 
not made for one another. She was im- 
pulsive, light, an animal of moods; _ he, 
stolid, heavy, the index only of his liver. 
He was a man of business, she a woman 
of the world. 

He could not grasp this attitude. Intro- 
spection was not among his habits, nor had 
he ever tried to analyse the ties that bound 
them. He seemed dazed. 

“ But——,” he opened, dubiously, not be- 
cause he meant to say it, but because it 
summed his feeling. 

She came to him and laid a hand upon 
his shoulder. “ No buts ... we are beyond 
that. Don’t you see I’m right? We'll 
always be friends,—but husband and wife . . ! 
I loved you, because you were so strong and 
clever: you loved me, because-—I don’t 
know why. We can always be friends, you 
see. But we couldn’t live in the same 
house. We should never understand each 
other.” 

“T don’t understand you, now,” he mut- 
tered. Then he seemed to wake. “Can't 
we begin all over again? Just as we were, 
a year ago?” He moved towards her. 

She stepped back. “It would always 
come to this—always. I’m a stupid person 
—you know me: ‘a bundle of nerves,’ you 
used to call me. And you,” (she spoke 
almost angrily), “you’re always so calm— 
always the same... Oh, don’t make it 
harder. Go—please go! To-morrow . . . 
any time,—we’ll always be friends.” 

He was ludicrously puzzled, and feared 
hysterics. In all her moods, he had never 
seen her quite like this. Her attitude con- 
vinced him more fully than her words. 

“Perhaps you're right,” he said clumsily ; 
and stepped towards the door. His grasp 


He was 
You can’t 


upon the handle, he looked back, feeling 
that he had not said enough. 
She was standing, unsteadily, by the 
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long sofa, her arms stretched dramatically 
towards him. _Her lips dumbly framed his 
name. He took it for farewell. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and turned the 
handle. 

“No! no!” the woman cried, clearly 
sincere this time. 

His face showed him to be still more 
puzzled, but his hand fell to his side. She 
had dropped on tothe sofa. He came doubt- 
fully, and stood behind her. ‘“ What?” he 
asked. ‘“ Why do you say that?” 

“Only I was wrong. I see,—I can’t let 
you go...” 

He tried to calm her, clumsily ; told her 
that she would see things more clearly, 
later ; that she had convinced him, at last. 

“Come, little lady,” he said, with what— 
for him—was wondrous tenderness, “ you 
mustn’t take on like this. We'll always be 
good friends.” 

She choked words forth in angry misery. 
“Can’t you see? Must I tell you that—I 
love you?” 

“No, no—you don’t, really; you'll see 
that afterwards. You didn’t love me ten 
minutes ago; you won’t love ime, perhaps, 
in ten minutes more.” 

“That was only a passing mood,” she 
interjected—* only for the moment.” 

“You make it hard for me,” he said 
reproachfully. “You know I love you—you 
must know it ; but we two don’t pair. You 
want somebody clever, who will understand 
these passing moods. Oh, you see—you 
said it yourself just now. I-——” 

“It’s your strength, your firmness, I love,” 
she murmured among her sobs. 

“Td better go—now. I shall go abroad 
to-morrow ; you, of course, to the world, 
have broken it all off. But we shall always be 
old friends. I was a fool to think that we 
could marry. ... I see, now, you were 
right. We weren’t made for one another. 
Say that you see it too.” 

He looked firmly, pityingly, down upon 
the huddled shape that murmured, almost 
inaudibly, “ No, no!” 

“You'll see it’s best for both of us—some 
day.” He wondered whether he ought to 
kiss her, or ought not. “Good-bye,” he 
said, simply, “and God bless you, always.” 

When she started up, with fixed eyes as 
in a nightmare, he was gone. 

DESMOND F. T. COKE. 
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ING a song of sixpence, When the pie was opened 

A pocket full of rye ; The birds began to sing. 

Four-and-twenty blackbirds Was not that a dainty dish 
Baked in a pie. To set before a king? 











